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BRAINS 


At the back a low dune screens the beach which is 
close behind it. On one side is a stunted and oddly 
twisted coco-palm, and on the other a conspicuous and 
grotesquely shaped formation of coral rock. Shells 
and pebbles strew the sand between. Bunches of yel- 
low grass stick wp mournfully here and there. The 
late afternoon sun is hot and glaring. 

Sounds become audible: creaking oarlocks, splashing 
oars, the grating of a boat’s keel on the shingle, con- 
fused babel of unintelligible voices, a shrill voice com- 
manding im Chinese and then silence. 

Several moments pass. And now in single file with 
decent intervals between enter Maccrercor, Prince and 
Grime. 

Maccrecor is a big, black-bearded Scotchman in 
dirty white drill trousers and a pith helmet. His flannel 
shirt is open at the neck and his feet are bare. A six 
shooter hangs from the cartridge belt at his waist, and 
he carries in his hand a small and incongruous looking 
telescope bag. He is a clumsy, ponderous, important 
sort of man. 

CapTain Prince is tall, slender, British. He wears 
a monocle and toys with a blonde moustache. His 
clothes are immaculate white drill, and he wears a 
white cap jauntily. His face, tanned like leather in 
the tropic sun, is hard and cruel and mocking. It 
wears habitually an irritating, mocking smile. He 
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smokes cigarettes incessantly, lighting one from an- 
other. A shrewd, covetous and unprincipled black- 
guard is CapTain Prince. 

Grime is the product of a London slum: small, ugly, 
wiry, treacherous, ignorant. He too is dressed im dirty 
drill and he wears a greasy cap pulled down over his 
eyes. His feet are bare and his trousers rolled to his 
knees. He has a cartridge belt about his waist and one 
hand rests cunningly on the stock of his gun while m 
the other he lugs a battered old valise. 

Thus they proceed slowly in single file, Maccreror 
glancing back watchfully at the Caprain now and then, 
and Grimp sneaking at his heels with murder im his 
eyes. And the Captain, mocking, nonchalant, as if a 
thought of danger had never crossed his mind, strolls 
languidly between them, monocle screwed im his eye, 
cigarette dangling from his lip, hands in his pockets. 

Macerecor comes to a stop in the center and the 
others halt behind him. He looks long and apprais- 
ingly at the coco-palm and from it to the coral rock, 
and he measures with his eye the ground between. 


crimp (breathless with eagerness) 
Is this it, Mac? 

MACGREGOR (waving aside the interruption) 
Whisht now! . 
[He ponders the landmarks. The Captain sits down 
half-way up the dune and watches shrewdly through 
half-shut eyes. Grimp stands near him alert and 
ready. 

PRINCE (with languid mockery in his eyes and voice) 
Longitude one hundred and sixty-eight degrees forty 
minutes fifteen seconds West, Latitude eighteen de- 
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grees thirty-three minutes forty-five seconds South. 
Ship shape and all according to your orders, Mr. 
Macgregor. 
[And he rolls the R’s in Maccrecor with a fine 
imitation of Macerrcor’s burr. 
crimp (shrilly) 
Old yer tongue, ye scum. 
PRINCE 
Pretty place, is it not, Mr. Macgregor? Small but 
comfortable. (He glances appraisingly about) I 
dare say one could hit a cricket ball across it. 
GRIMP 
There’s room enough to dig yer grave. 
PRINCE 
Uncharted and unnamed rock, I take possession of 
thee in the name of His Britannic Majesty. And I 
christen thee—um let me see— (He ponders) Why 
to be sure, of course—Macgregor Island. 
GRIMP 
Bleat, ye goat! (His feelings are too much for him 
and he spits furiously on the ground) Bah! 
MACGREGOR (completing his examination of the ground) 
I’m thinking this wull do us, Captain Prince. 
PRINCE (murmuring) 
So happy. 
MACGREGOR 
Perhaps ye wull be guid enough to hae the stores I 
ordered fetched here. 
PRINCE 
Why certainly, Mr. Macgregor. (To Grimp) 
Grimp, my dear chap, just give the boys a hail. 
GRIMP 


Bah! 
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MACGREGOR 
Ye ken vera weel, Captain Prince, yer Chinks wull 
take orders from nane but yersell. 

PRINCE 
I’m afraid they don’t ken your lingo, Macgregor. 

MACGREGOR 
They ken me weel enough. 

PRINCE 
You don’t speak Pidgeon, do you? 

maccrecor (holding fast to his temper) 
I sailed my ain ship wi’ a China crew when ye were 
at the breast, Captain Prince. 

PRINCE 
Ah, then you do speak Pidgeon! It must be charm- 
ing with—with the Scotch. 

crimp (trembling with nerves and rage) 
Cripe ’im! ’E’s poking fun at ye, Mac. I’d blow 
is bloody ’ead off, so I would. Just sye the word. 
[He half draws his gun. 

MACGREGOR 
Put up! Put up! I tauld ye I wull hae nocht o’ 
that. 

GRIMP 
°E’s a dirty pig. 

MACGREGOR 
Be that as it may, I'll gie him na ground to quarrel 
wi’ me. He’s master o’ his ship and crew. Na, na, 
Captain Prince. I’m na sic a fule. Noo I ask ye, 
as ain gentleman to another, wull ye order my stores — 
fetched here or wull ye no? 

PRINCE 
Why certainly, Mr. Macgregor. It is always a pleas- — 
ure to accommodate a gentleman. 


\ 
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[He gets up and strolls languidly out of sight. 


GRIMP (approaching Macerecor. In an undertone) 
°E’Il do for us, the dirty ’ound. I feel it in my bones. 


MACGREGOR 
He'll no. Mind what I’m telling ye: ’Tis after we 
find it, if it’s found, he’ll bear close watching. There’s 
nocht he’d gain by injury o’ us noo. 

PRINCE (off stage, calling) 
Hi! Wong! (4 shrill voice answers) Two boy 
fetchee one piece box, one piece cask, one piece 
shovel, one piece big hammer. Makee chop chop. 


GRIMP 
I’d stop ’is blooming wind and tyke no chance. 
MACGREGOR 
Ye fule, what wad we gain by that? We couldna 
tak the ship. As like as no the Chinks wad murder 
us. And if they didna, where could we go? We'd 
hae to stand a trial for piracy and Gude kens what. 
GRIMP 
There’s mischief in ’is eyes. 
MACGREGOR 
°Tis no his eyes I’m fearing. Buck up and haud 
yer whisht. Do as I bid and naething else. This is a 
war 0’ brains i’ which ye hae na part. 
GRIMP 
?Ow much d’ye think ’e knows? 
MACGREGOR 
He kens na more than ony man micht guess. Tis 
na what he kens that matters. 
GRIMP 
D’ye mean to leave ’im sit and watch us dig? 
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MACGREGOR 
Aye, leave him sit and watch, and bury his arms to 
the elbows 7’ what we find. Much guid t’wull do him. 


GRIMP 
I’d stick a knife into ’is bleeding ’eart and dig ’is 
grave right ’ere. 

MACGREGOR 
Mon, you’re daft. Ye could do naething worse. 
We’ve got him beat. He canna dream our plans. 
The Dutchman’s bound to come, and if he disna— 


GRIMP 
Aye, and what then? 


MACGREGOR 
I thocht o’ that, ye fule. I thocht o’ everything. 
I left a letter wi’ a lawyer chap in Apia, He’ll open 
it i’ three weeks time if we’re no back. 


GRIMP 
Ye’r a smart man, Mac. 


MACGREGOR 
Brains, that’s what I fight wi’. I dinna care fer guns 
or knives whilst I can use my brains. 


GRIMP 
I ’aven’t got such brains. I’d sooner trust my knife. 
And ’e’s got such a dirty look. 


MACGREGOR 
Whisht! Here he comes. Leave a’ tome. Do nocht 
unless I tell ye. 
[Prince returns followed by two barefooted Chinese 
sailors im blue cotton breeches and blouses. One car- 
ries a chest and a shovel and the other a small water 
cask and a pick. 
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PRINCE 
Is there any particular spot, Mr. Macgregor, where 
you would like to have these placed? 

MACGREGOR 
It disna matter. 

PRINCE 
Thank you. (He motions the sailors to put down 
their burdens at the foot of the dune) Can we be of 
further service? 

MACGREGOR 
T’wad be a pretty speech but fer the mock i’ yer eyes, 
Captain Prince. Na, there is nocht I want o’ them. 

PRINCE 
They’re very handy with pick and shovel. 

GRIMP 
Aw, shut yer ugly mouth! 

MACGREGOR 
Grimp! Haud yer tongue! 

GRIMP 
*E’s poking fun at us, the beggar. 

MACGREGOR 
Peace, I tell ye. Peace. (Grimp mutters. He turns 
to Prince with elaborate dignity) ’Tis vera kind 
o’ ye, Captain Prince, but I hae na need o’ them. 

PRINCE 
It is for you to say, Mr. Macgregor. (He motions 
the sailors to go) No wantchee—no wantchee. (He 
claps his hands) Chop, chop! (They break into a 
trot and disappear from sight) And now, Mr. Mac- 
gregor, if you will be so good as to inspect the stores, 
(He kicks open the lid of the chest) A mere formality 
of course, quite unnecessary between old friends but 
as a matter of business— 
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MACGREGOR 
Na doot ye’ve gien me what I ordered. 
GRIMP 
I’d ’ave a look at it. 
[He goes up to the chest. 
PRINCE 
Righto! (He hands him a piece of paper) This is 
the bill. Just check it in, old chap. By the by, 
you—er—you read, don’t you? 
crimp (furiously) 
Stryke me! 
PRINCE 


No offense, really. I didn’t know. 


GRIMP 
_T’ve arf a mind to do fer ye. 

MACGREGOR (warning) 
Grimp! 

crimp (almost whimpering) als 
Well why should ’e say them narsty things? %,f 
[He kneels beside the bow. 4 

PRINCE (indicating objects in the chest with the toe 
of his boot) 
Tinned beef, biscuit, beans, coffee, rice, potatoes, 
bacon, sugar, matches, two cups, two plates, two 
knives, two forks, two spoons, stew pan, skillet offee 
pot, onions—there, I think that’s all. (Grimp, 
struggling with the list, only grunts in reply) One 
pick, one shovel.—Oh, yes, and last not least, one 
cask of water! (He shoves the cask over with his 
foot) Perhaps you would like to sample it. 

GRIMP 
I ’ave a mind to. 
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MACGREGOR 
Grimp! 
[Grup takes the list to him, grumbling under his 
breath. 

PRINCE 
No? Very good.—And the bill, Mr. Macgregor, as 
you will observe, amounts to exactly eight pound 
seven shillings and ninepence. 

MACGREGOR (studying the bill) 
Ye wull be paid 7’ fu’, 

PRINCE 
Thank you. There is another matter, Mr. Mac- 
gregor. 

MACGREGOR 
Yes? 

PRINCE 
Although I do not operate a passenger service, I 
did, for a certain consideration, contract to convey 
yourself and friend from Auckland via Apia and 
Raratonga back to Auckland, 

MACGREGOR 
Yes? ~ 

PRINCE 
And I further contracted that, after leaving Apia, 
I would proceed approximately one hundred and 
forty miles out of my course to a certain latitude 
and longitude specified by you. 

_ MACGREGOR 
Well? 

PRINCE 
It was further agreed between us that if an island was 
found at this point where no island is charted, I 
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should put you ashore and wait for you for a period 
not exceeding forty-eight hours. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye. 

PRINCE 
Well, Mr. Macgregor, I just want to be sure that 
everything is clearly understood. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye’ve been asked to do naething outside o’ what 
ye’ve said? 

PRINCE 
No. 

MACGREGOR 
Then ye hae na cause o’ worrit. 

PRINCE 
None at all. But I cannot fail to observe that you 
have ordered stores put ashore here sufficient to 
last a month, and I merely wish to make it perfectly 
clear that I shall not remain here more than forty- 
eight hours. 

MACGREGOR (with a grim smile) 
Ye wull no be asked to bide so lang, Captain Prince. 

PRINCE 
Quite so. Pray don’t think that I mean to be prying 
into your affairs. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye forget that I hae been five weeks upo’ yer ship. 
There’s nocht ye could tell me noo o’ prying. 

GRIMP 
Aye. Stryke ’im blind! Five weeks of ’ell. *Im and 
*is dirty crew. 

PRINCE 
I’m sorry if you have not enjoyed your trip. 
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MACGREGOR 
Well ye ken how much I hae enjoyed it. Every rag 
o’ my clothes pawed ower afore we were a week at sea. 
My bag turned inside out a dozen times. The soles 
slit from my shoes. The lining pulled from my hat. 
Laudenum in my tea. Yellow faces leaning ower 
me at night. I hae not slept but cat winks fer a 
month. 
PRINCE 
These are grave charges, Mr. Macgregor. 
MACGREGOR 
I mak na charges. *Tis ower noo. We hae our 
lives and thankfw’ fer them too. 
GRIMP 
I'd like to know the yellow ’ound that threw ’is knife 
at me larst night. °E missed me arf an inch,—Gord 
stryke ’im! 
MACGREGOR 
Peace, peace, ’tis ower noo, But ’twad hae saved ye 
trouble, Captain Prince, if ye had took my word that 
what I kenned was locked fast 7” my head and no on 
scratch o’ paper or a map. 
PRINCE 
It is true that my crew are a rascally lot, but I never 
dreamed such things were going on. You should 
have informed me, Mr. Macgregor, you really should. 
GRIMP 
’E’s larfing at ye, Mac. ’E’s larfing in ’is sleeve. 
MACGREGOR 
Aye then, let him laugh. 
crimp (furiously) 
Aye, larf, ye dirty scut, but ’im as larfs larst larfs 
best. 
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MACGREGOR 
Whisht, whisht! Hard words help naething. 

PRINCE 
And now, Mr. Macgregor, what next? 

MACGREGOR 
I hae na further need 0’ ye. Go where ye please. 

PRINCE 
Ah! Then with your permission [ll sit right here. 
[And he seats himself halfway up the bank, elbows 
on knees, chin cupped in his hands, languid eyes 
half closed, and the mocking smile playing on his 
lips. 

MACGREGOR 
Sit where ye please. 

GRIMP (in an undertone) 
°E’s got some devil’s business in ’is ’ead, 

MACGREGOR 
I tauld ye ance he wunna hurt us noo, 

GRIMP 
Look ye, Mac, leave me slip up be’ind *im where ’e 
sits. 

MACGREGOR 
Na! Na! 

crimp (fingering the knife stuck in his cartridge belt) 
Mind ’ow I croaked the Don in Rio, ’im as we snitched 
the map from. 

MACGREGOR (jerking away from his pleading hand) 
Na, I tauld ye, na. 

GRIMP 
Ye’ll never ’ear ’im squeal. I know right where to 
plant it in ’is ’eart. *T'will stop ’is wind like that. 
(He snaps his fingers) Ye’ll never ’ear a sound, Mac. 
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MACGREGOR 
Na, na, ye donnert fule. Ye’d ruin everything. Hae 
ye na brains ata’? 

GRIMP (whining) 
But ’e’s got such a dirty look. 

MACGREGOR 
Hoot, haud yer yaup; I’m sick o” it. 
[And he turns away roughly. 

PRINCE 
Well, Mr. Macgregor, here is your audience sitting 
in the stalls. When does the play begin? 

crimp (under his breath) 
Larf, stryke ye, larf! 

MACGREGOR 
Look ye, Grimp, ’tis time to watch him noo. Sit ye 
doon ower there and dinna tak yer eyes off him. 
Keep yer gun loose i’ yer belt, and haud the sun out 
o’ yer eyes. (To Prince) The play wull begin noo, 
Captain Prince. Ye may find it to yer liking or ye 
may no, but syne ye hae paid naething fer yer seat 
ye canna hae great cause for complaint. 

PRINCE (clapping his hands languidly) 
Bravo! Bravo! (Grime has gone part way up the 
bank and seated himself at one side and behind 
Prince. His face is contorted with malevolence, 
and he grips the butt of his gun menacingly. Prince 
glances back at him out of the corner of his eye) 
And you sir, behind me, I invite you to come and 
share my loge. 

MACGREGOR 
He wull do vera well where he is, Captain Prince. 

PRINCE 
But surely he cannot see. 
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MACGREGOR (pointedly) 
He has the sun behint him. 

PRINCE 
Ah, well, have it your own way! I wish only to 
make myself agreeable. 

MACGREGOR (with ponderous and somewhat pathetic 
dignity) 
I ken weel what ye mean by agreeable, Captain 
Prince. For five lang weeks I hae heard the soft 
words o’ yer mocking voice behint yer curling lips. 
Ye may laugh if ye like. I’m a lang suffering, pa- 
tient mon as vera weel ye ken, but there is na laughter 
i’ my heart and there is na joke between us. _ 

PRINCE (laughing and applauding) 
My word, Mr. Macgregor, you are really a first 
rate actor. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye, laugh yer fill and gab yer fill, but dinna, as 
ye value yer life, mak one fause move, for just so 
sure as ye do ’twull be yer last. 

PRINCE (with every indication of huge enjoyment) 
Capital! Capital! 

MACGREGOR 
Ye wull no touch the bo’sun’s whistle at yer throat. 
Ye wull no put yer hands to yer pockets. Ye wull 
no stand up nor move from where ye sit. Ye wull 
no turn yer head to look behint ye. If you do yer 
bluid be on yer ain hands. 

PRINCE 
I say now, by Jove, this is a real play! 

MACGREGOR 
Ye heard what I hae said to him, Grimp? 
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GRIMP (aiming the gun across his knee) 

I’ve drawed a bead clean on ’is bloody ’eart. ’E’ll 
get it, never fear. 
[And he cocks the trigger with an ominous click. 

PRINCE 
Is the play to be a comedy or a tragedy, Mr. Mac- 
gregor? 

[His tone is just as light, just as mocking as ever, 
but he is careful to sit very still with his chin cupped 
in his hands. 

MACGREGOR 

*Tis for you to say, Captain Prince. 
[And he looks for a long moment steadily into the 
mocking eyes, then turns away and goes to the foot 
of the coco-palm. He takes a compass from his 
pocket, places it on the ground, kneels beside it, 
brushes the sand smooth beneath it, moves it again 
and again until the motion of the needle satisfies 
him, draws a little line in the sand in the direction of 
the coral rock, sights along this line, walks over to the 
rock and sets a pebble, sights back again, then steps 
off the distance between the marks, returns to the 
coral rock and steps off as many paces as will bring 
him to the center, marks with his heel the proper 
point, gets the shovel and digs, takes the pick to 
loosen a rock, then digs again. 

PRINCE R 
Pardon me. (Macecrecor rests on his shovel) I - 
dislike to interfere with the action of the play, Mr. 
Macgregor, but I should like to light a cigarette. 

MACGREGOR (mopping the sweat from his brow) 

‘Ye hae my permission to tak a cigarette from yer 
pocket. 
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PRINCE 

That is really very good of you. (He lights a ciga- 
rette and puffs with languid satisfaction) Thank 
you so much. 
[Macerrcor resumes his digging. After a few mo- 
ments his shovel strikes wood. With a cry of exul- 
tation he falls to his knees and tugs at some object 
in the hole. 

crimp (breathless) 

Is it there, Mac? ’Ave ye got it? 

MACGREGOR (scraping out the sand with his hands) 

I ken there’s something here, but dinna tak yer eyes 
from him. 

GRIMP 
I’m watching of ’im. (He hunches himself closer to 
Prince) Just give me arf a chanct, ye dirty, grin- 
ning beggar, I’ll send yer narsty soul to ’ell. 

maceRrEGcOR (breathless with exertion and excitement) 
It’s here, Grimp—My Gude, I never really thocht it. 
—It’s here.—It’s here— 

[He hauls a heavy, worm-eaten box out of the hole, 
and sits back weakly dazed for a moment by the 
sight of it. 

GRIMP 
Cripes !—Cripes !—Lumme! 

MACGREGOR 
I didna really think we’d find it, Grimp. I didna 
daur to. Even when I seed that tree and them unco 
rocks just like the paper said. Ah, ’tis a wonnerfu’ 
world—wonnerfu’— 

GRIMP 
Gord, I feel funny! My eyes is wet, and my ’eart is 
pounding like a bilge pump. 
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PRINCE 
On with the play. What is it, Macgregor? Pieces 
of eight? Spanish doubloons? Or just a sailor’s 
slop chest? 

MACGREGOR 
*Tis nocht to you, Captain Prince, but syne ye 
really wish to know I wull oblige ye. (He pulls the 
box between his knees and, using the pick as a lever, 
prys off the rotten lid, then digs with his hands in 
the box and raises them high flowing over with great 
gold pieces which jingle and rattle through his 
fingers) ’Tis no a sailor’s slop kist, as ye see. 

PRINCE (drawing in his breath sharply) 

I see. 

GRIMP 
I'd like to run ’em through my fingers, Mac. I’d 
like to feel em laying in my ’ands, 


MACGREGOR 
There wull be time enough for that. 
GRIMP 
What is they? Suverins, Mac? 
MACGREGOR 


Better nor that. Spanish doubloons. They’ve laid 
here for twa hunder years. 
GRIMP 
They ain’t gone bad in all that long time, Mac? 1 
mean, a bloke can spend ’em now. 
MACGREGOR 
Aye, that he can. 
GRIMP 
I’m all of an itch to run ’em through my ’ands, 
MACGREGOR 
Ye maunna tak yer eyes off o’ our friend just yet. 
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GRIMP 
Let’s finish ’im off now, Mac, and be done. Wot’s 
’im to us or all is sneaking crew. 

MACGREGOR 
I winna hae it, Grimp, ye blethering gowk. Much 
guid t’wad do us noo to lay him dead and hae the 
law a yelping at our heels. 

GRIMP 
I’d feel more safer with ’im dead. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye’d slit his throat because ye dinna like his face. 
Let a-be, I say. His fangs are drawed. He can 
do nocht but grin. 1 winna loose his bluid for that. 
[Grime mutters under his breath. 


PRINCE 
Pardon me. (Macerecor looks at him) I should 
like to light another cigarette. 

MACGREGOR 
Then light it. 

PRINCE 
Thank you. 

[He liyhts a cigarette. 

MACGREGOR (mopping his brow) 

By Gude, I’m a’ asweat! My mouth is dryer nor a 
flannel rag. (He climbs to his feet, gets a tin cup 
from the store chest, and goes to the water cask. 
Prince watches him narrowly out of the corner of 
his eye. He rolls the cask over to expose the bung, © 
essays to draw it out, but it sticks fast) A curse 0’ 
the man that drove this bung. *T'wull tak a pick 
to break it loose. 

[He casts about for the pick. 
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PRINCE 
Better a tight bung than no water, Mr. Macgregor. 
MACGREGOR 
Aye, that’s the truth. 
[He starts to get the pick. 
PRINCE 
But allow me, as one gentleman to another, 
[He unslings a canteen from around his neck and 
holds it out. 
MACGREGOR (staring at him in surprise) 
Captain Prince, I ken that is the first fair act I 
ever seen ye do. 
GRIMP 
Break out the cask, Mac. Don’t trust the likes of 
"im. May’ap ’e’s poisoned it. 
[ Macerercor hesitates in the act of taking the flask. 
PRINCE 
What a sweet, confiding nature! (He laughs silently, 
holds the flask to his lips, holds it out again) Drink 
if you like—if not— 
[He makes ready to return the cork. 
MACGREGOR 
I hae na fear ’o yer water, Captain Prince. (He 
takes the flask, drinks deep, and returns it) I thank 
ye. 
PRINCE 
And your friend? 
GRIMP 
Throw it ’ere. 
PRINCE 
Certainly, with pleasure. 
[He tosses the flask over his shoulder without turn- 
ing his head. . 
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GRIMP 
Mind ’im a moment, Mac, while I wets my whistle. 
MACGREGOR 
I’m minding him. 
crimp (after a deep drink) 
It tastes orl right. 
[ He tosses the flask back. 
[ Macerzcor has seated himself again cross-legged in 
the sand behind the treasure box. The sun is sinking 
and there are gold and crimson colors in the sky. 
PRINCE 
And now, Mr. Macgregor, since you have your treas- 
ure and the purpose of the expedition seems to be 
fulfilled, may I suggest that we return aboard the 
schooner and pursue our voyage? 
crimp (laughing harshly) 
Gord blimy, ’e really thought we was such bloody 
fools as that. 
MACGREGOR (slyly) 
There is no.sair need o’ hurry, Captain Prince. 
PRINCE 
On the contrary, Mr. Macgregor, the sun is setting. 
In an hour it will be dark. As an old and seasoned 
navigator I need not call your attention to the fact 
that I cannot pilot the schooner out of the lagoon 
by starlight. 
MACGREGOR 
I ken that vera weel, 
PRINCE 
Of course, if you desire me to lay to here over night 
at our contract price of forty shillings an hour— 
MACGREGOR 
*I’wunna be necessary, Captain Prince. 
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PRINCE 
No, I thought not. 
MACGREGOR 
But ye can spare a minute o’ yer time? 
PRINCE 
A dozen if you like. 
MACGREGOR 
Come doon and sit ye here. 
PRINCE 
With pleasure. (He comes down and sits cross- 
legged behind the box and at Macecrecor’ right) 
May I light another cigarette? 
MACGREGOR (indulgently) 
As mony as ye like. 
PRINCE 
Thank you so much. 
[ He lights a cigarette and inhales deeply. 
GRIMP 
’E’s not an easy shot from ’ere. 
MACGREGOR 
Come ye doon too, and sit ye there. 
[He points to the other end of the bow. 
GRIMP (coming) 
I'd never ’ave the beggar arf that clost. Ye let ’im 
get in arms length of yer throat. ’E’s got ’is— 
MACGREGOR 
Hoot mon, ye dinna ken these things! (Grimp sits 
down grumbling. He is warily alert, his pistol cocked 
and ready in his hand) I asked ye doon to look upo’ 
the treasure, Captain Prince. Look a’ ye like. Look 
close. 
PRINCE (leaning over the box) 
Very pretty. Very pretty indeed, 
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MACGREGOR 
Feel o’ them. Fill up yer hands. I want ye sud 
ken the heft o’ them. 

PRINCE (he fills his hands and allows the coins to sift 
through his fingers back into the box) 

Charming. 

GRIMP 
°E’Il snitch a ’andful if ’e gets a chanct. 

MACGREGOR 
What wad ye reck the value o’ it? 

PRINCE 
I haven’t the faintest idea, 

MACGREGOR 
*T wad buy a ship like the tub that lays oot yon? 

PRINCE r 
A dozen, I should think. 

MACGREGOR 
I hae a better sense o’ gold nor you. *Twad buy a 
score o’ hulks like yon,—a fleet,—and money left 
fer wine and women too. 

PRINCE (stifling a yawn) 

I dare say. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye. (He nods his head solemnly, and hesitates to 
choose his words) And noo, Captain Prince, hark 
close to me. 

PRINCE 
Yes? 

MACGREGOR 
Suppose I wad gie ye a’ this gowd and ask ye only 
7 return that ye sud tak me and Grimp aboard yer 
ship and land us safe i? Auckland wi’ ten pun apiece 
i’ our pockets, wad ye do it? 
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PRINCE 
But you have already paid your passage to Auck- 
land. 


MACGREGOR 
Dinna mind that. Answer the question! Wad ye? 


PRINCE 


Why yes, I would. 


MACGREGOR (violently and triwmphantly) 
Ye lie, ye sleekit snake, ye wad do na sic thing. 

PRINCE (greatly amused and shaking his head coyly) 
Mr. Macgregor !—Mr. Macgregor! 

MACGREGOR 
Ye’d murder us and feed us to the sharks for twenty- 
pun—for ten,—for five,—for tippence. 

PRINCE 
You do me a great injustice. 

MACGREGOR 
I wadna trust mysell aboard yer ship again. I’d 
sooner rot and bleach here on this sand. D’ye un- 
derstand me noo? 

PRINCE 
You have made yourself reasonably plain, Mr. Mac- 
gregor. 

MACGREGOR 
I meant I sud. This is the parting o’ our ways. 
Ye’ll no see me again, nor this. (He rakes his hands 
through the gold) No one sma’ piece o’ it,—no sae 
much as the scrapings from the box. Yer done wi’ 
me and it. 

PRINCE 
Another cigarette? With your permission? 
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MACGREGOR (infuriated at his failure to make an im- 
pression) 
I dinna care what ye smoke or what ye do or whaur 
ye go. 

PRINCE (lighting a cigarette) 
Thanks. 

GRIMP 
’E’s got some dirt ’e’s turning in ’is ’ead. 

MACGREGOR (furiously) 
Haud yer yaup, ye witless numbskull. 

PRINCE (blowing a cloud of smoke into the air) 
Now let’s understand one another clearly, Mr. Mac- 
gregor. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye, let’s do that vera thing. 

PRINCE 
As I understand it, you wish to terminate your 
voyage here. 

MACGREGOR 
I do. 

PRINCE 
You do not wish me to stop back here for you on 
my return from Raratonga, say in a week or ten days 
time? 

MACGREGOR 

_ IT never want to see yer face again. 

PRINCE 
There are no messages you wish to send by me? 

MACGREGOR (chuckling) 
I thank ye, no. Ye hae forgot ye stopped a day 
at Apia. (Pointedly) "T'was ample time fer mes- 
sages and talk, 
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PRINCE 
Quite so. (He reflects a moment) Mr. Macgregor, I 
feel in duty bound to call your attention to the fact 
that you are on a barren rock in the South Seas 
more than a hundred miles off the course of naviga- 
tion. 

MACGREGOR (impatiently) 
I ken a’ that. 

PRINCE 
You have food and water to last about a month 
and if you are not picked up by the expiration of 
that period you will most certainly die a very hor- 
rible and lingering death. No doubt you have re- 
flected on these things. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye need gie yersell na concern about me. 

PRINCE 

_ It was my duty to remind you. 

GRIMP 
°E’s up to some trick, Mac. 

MACGREGOR 
Let a-be. 

PRINCE 
Now there is the little matter of the stores. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye, aye, how much did ye say it was? 

PRINCE 
Eight pound, seven shillings, and ninepence. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye, ye shall hae it. 
[He hauls a leather wallet from his pocket and be- 

gins to count out money. 
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PRINCE 
And the time I have spent here at forty shillings per 
hour. 

MACGREGOR 
Weel, weel, what is it? 

PRINCE (glancing at his wrist watch) 

For the last half hour’s entertainment I consider 
that I am in your debt, so let us say then altogether 
one hour, forty shillings, if that is quite satisfactory? 

MACGREGOR 
I kept na reck o’ time. It disna matter. 

PRINCE 
Then you are of course clearly entitled to a refund 
of part of your passage money. (Macerecor stares 
at him agape) You see, you paid your fare to Auck- 
land. I owe you twenty pound. 

MACGREGOR (incredulously) 

What? 

PRINCE 
Twenty pound, which leaves me in your debt. Have 
I permission to put my hand in my pocket? 

[ Maccrecor, speechless, nods his head. 

cRImP (in shrill warning) 

2h b] —_ 
E’s got a gun may’ap. (PRincE counts some money 
from his pocket and holds it out to Macerrcor who 
stares at him stupidly) As like as not it’s counterfeit. 
"E’d not give tuppence to a starving man. It’s 
tricks, I tell ye, tricks. 

PRINCE 
I believe this balances our account, Mr. Macgregor. 
[Macerrcor takes the money vacantly and co! it 
in his wallet. 
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GRIMP 
Ye’d better count it, Mac. 

PRINCE 
And now there is one thing more. (Maccrecor 
stares at him) I should like to have you give me some 
form of release; just sign a little statement to the 
effect that you have remained here of your own free 
will. 

MACGREGOR (wrinkling his forehead, then nodding pon- 
derously) 
I see na harm 7’ that. 

GRIMP 
Don’t sign yer name to nothink, Mac. It’s all a 
trick—a trick. 

PRINCE 
May I reach for paper and pencil? (Maccrrcor 
mods) Thank you. (He takes a notebook and a 
pencil from his pocket and, after a moment’s re- 
flection, begins to write, reading aloud as he does so) 
“This is to certify that at our request we have been 
put ashore on an uncharted island, latitude—hum— 
longitude—hum—yes. This action we have taken of 
our own free will and in pursuit of our own business. 
We release Captain Prince from all responsibility 
for the consequences.” Dated—signed—hum—yes. 
Very good. (He hands the notebook to Maccrecor) 
Now, Mr. Macgregor, if you will be so good as to 
affix your signature? (Macerercor reads it labori- 
ously) It is purely a formality, but—if embarrass- 
ing questions should be asked— 


MACGREGOR 
There wull be na questions asked, but I see na harm 
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o’ it. (He signs his name and tosses the book and 
pencil to Grimp) Put yer name to it, Grimp. 
GRIMP 
I’ve ’eard of men as got theirselves in gaol fer sign- 
ing of their names. I ain’t fer signing nothink. 
PRINCE 
If you cannot write you can make your mark. 
crimp (cut to the quick) 
Blarst ye, ye pup, ye dirty, sneaking pup! 
MACGREGOR 
Avast there! Haud yer tongue! 
GRIMP 
Stryke me! I writes as good as them as grins and 
blows their gab. 
MACGREGOR 
Put doon yer name and shut yer mouth. 
GRIMP 
Then watch *im wile I writes. 
MACGREGOR 
I’m watching ’im. 
crimp (under his breath as he writes painfully) 
The bleeding airs of ’im! *I'would myke a dog sick! 
Blymy, I’ve writ as much as ’im! T’ll show ’im, rot 
is soul! 
[He throws the book at Princr’s feet. 
PRINCE 
Thank you. (He glances at the page and places 
the book in his pocket) And now, Mr. Macgregor, if 
{ cannot prevail on you to reconsider what seems to 
me to be a very rash decision— 
MACGREGOR 
Dinna waste yer breath, Captain Prince. 


— 
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PRINCE 
Ah!—Then I have your permission to embark? 
MACGREGOR 
As soon as ever ye like. 
GRIMP 
The sooner the better, curse ye. 
PRINCE 
Yes.—Very good. 
[He stifles a yawn, rises, and dusts the sand from 
his clothes. 
MACGREGOR 
Hark ye, Captain Prince! 
PRINCE 
Yes? 
MACGREGOR 
Ye will march straight ower yon sand dune to yer 
boat and put off from the shore, and ye wull na ance 
look behint ye. D’ye understand? 
PRINCE 
Perfectly. 
MACGREGOR 
Ye wull board yer ship as quick as ever ye may, 
spread yer canvas, and be off. 
GRIMP 
*E’s up to somethink, Mac. 
MACGREGOR 
Let a-be. 
PRINCE 
In case we do not meet again, Mr. Macgregor, I wish 
you joy of your treasure. 


MACGREGOR 
Thank ’e, 
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PRINCE 
And—and a pleasant stay here. Good afternoon. 
[He turns and saunters away. 

MACGREGOR 
I’m no the sort o’ mon to hate a beaten foe. (Prince 
pauses) Ye used yer brains to rob me and ye lost. 
Yer a shrewd, smart mon, Captain Prince. (Pride 
and triumph stand out im his voice) But I’m a 
shrewder and a smarter one. 

PRINCE 
Like all true gentlemen you are magnanimous in vic- 
tory. It is almost a pleasure to be vanquished by so 
fine a soul. (He takes off his cap with a sweeping, 
mocking bow) Mr. Macgregor, I salute you. 

GRIMP 
°E’s larfing at ye, Mac. There’s mischief in ’im yet. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye fule, ye hae na notion o’ the use o’ brains. 

GRIMP 
I mayn’t ’ave brains. It don’t tyke brains to kill a 
crawling snake. ’*E’s got— 

MACGREGOR 
Hoot noo! Go! Keep him covered till he’s off the 
shore. 

crimp (hurrying after Prince) 
Belay !—Stand where ye are, ye scum. (Prince 
stops and Grimp comes up to him) Now ye can go, 
and mind what ’e said about yer ’ead unless ye want 
it blowed off’n yer shoulders. 
[ Without so much as a glance at him, Princx strolls 
out of sight. Grimp stands watchfully with his gun 
aimed over the crook of his arm. Macerrcor has 
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seated himself by the chest and is poring over the 
gold. 
A few moments pass. And now is heard a murmur 
of unintelligible voices, shrill calls and singsong 
chanting in Chinese, the scraping of a boat’s keel on 
the sand, sounds of wood and metal as the oars are 
shipped, and the creaking of oarlocks as the rowers 
give way. 

GRIMP 
°E’s gone. 

MACGREGOR 
How many Chinks i’ the boat? 


GRIMP 
I see six ’eads besides ’is. 


MACGREGOR 
Aye, that’s a’ o’ them. 
GRIMP 
They’re making sail on the schooner. 
MACGREGOR 
Aye. 
GRIMP 
They’re ’eaving in the anchor now. 
[He restores the pistol to his belt and squats down 
on the sand. 
MACGREGOR 
They’ll clear the reef afore the dark comes on. 
[The sky is gloriously red now. 
GRIMP 
’E’s almost alongside. 
MACGREGOR 
Ye see noo what can be done wi’ brains. 
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GRIMP 
Yer a smart man, Mac. I allus said ye was. Ye’ve 
got more brains nor most,—but— 
MACGREGOR 
But what? 
crimp (lamely) 
I—I just don’t feel easy in my mind. 
MACGREGOR 
-Rubbish! Yer fu’ o’ fears, that’s a’. 
GRIMP 
*E’s up the ladder now. They’re ’oisting in the boat. 
MACGREGOR 
Aye.— Tis a fair wind. They’ll clip out neatly noo. 
GRIMP 
Suppose ’e doesn’t come, the Dutchman, I mean. 
MACGREGOR 
He’ll come, na fear. I give him twenty pun and 
promised him a hunder more to stop here i’ twa weeks. 
He’ll come. 
GRIMP 
We might ’a’ staid in Apia and come on wiv ’im. 
MACGREGOR 
That’s glaikit talk. I didna hae a hunder pun to 
pay him fer the trip and if I haed, *twad hae been 
stark madness to hae gi’en it to him not knowing 
what we'd find. Suppose we haed found nocht? 
We'd be aboard yon ship richt noo, 
GRIMP 
The sails ’ave filled. They’re moving. (A pause. 
Plaintively) But suppose ’e don’t come, Mac? 
MACGREGOR (érritably) 
I’ve taud ye that before. I left a letter wi’ a lawyer 
chap i? Apia. He wunna open it unless I dinna come 
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back i’ three weeks’ time. They’d send a cutter out. 
The Gov’ment wunna let the matter lie. Wash out 
yer mind o’ a’ yer silly fears. I’ve thocht o’ every- 
thing. 

GRIMP 
They’ve cleared the reef. They’re ’eading out to sea. 

MACGREGOR 
Aye. Then the danger’s past. Come doon and help 
me reck this mess o’ gowd. 
[He has cleared a space in the sand and is stacking 
the coins in neat piles. Grime comes down slowly 
and sits besides him. His spirits are low and even 
the clink of the gold does not seem to revive them. 
He handles the coins dejectedly. 

GRIMP 
’Ow much is one of these here worth? 

MACGREGOR 
About four pun. 

GRIMP 
Gord now, think of that! (A pause. He sifts the 
coins idly through his fingers) D’ye mind the night 
we snitched the map? 

MACGREGOR 
Aye. 

GRIMP 05% 
The old Don said ’e’d give us arf if we could find a 
ship. 

MACGREGOR 
He haen na brains, and them without brains maun 
lose. 

GRIMP 
*E never squealed nor made a sound. I got ’im neat. 
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(He takes out his knife and looks at it reflectively) 
But Gord, ’ow ’e bled! 

MACGREGOR 
Aye. 

GRiMP (after a pause, with a shudder) 
These coins is red as blood, Mac. 

MACGREGOR (glancing up from his occupation a little 
startled) 
It’s the sun. 

GRIMP 
May’ap it is. 

MACGREGOR 
Most gowd has bluid o’ it, soon or late. 

GRIMP (shivering in spite of himself) 
Aye. 

MACGREGOR (indicating three of the several stacks he 
has made) 
Noo there’s enough to buy the bonniest schooner 
that a mon could wish. 

GRIMP 
Aye. (He picks up a handful of coins and makes an 
effort to be cheerful) And ’ere’s a little ’ouse in 
*Amstead wiv a garden and a patch of flowers, eh, 
Mac? 

MACGREGOR (chuckling) 
What d’ye want wi’ hooses and gardens and flowers, 
ye pirate? 

crimp (embarrassed) 
It’s somethink I’ve allus ’ad in me mind. 

MACGREGOR 
I’m thinking that the gowd has turned ye doilt. 
(He indicates another stack) Noo here’s a cargo 0’ 
copra bought and paid for, and here— (He palms a 
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few coins) here’s a fortnight i? Sydney wi’ the finest 
Wine and wimmen ye can buy. 

GRIMP (finishing a stack of his own) 
And ’ere’s a neat looking pub wiv a nice clean wench 
to draw the taps and a bench by the ’earth where 
the marster sits and tykes the shillings that comes in. 

MACGREGOR 
Ye fule, ye’ll na be content to dole out slop i’ Eng- 
land. Ye been too lang out here. 

GRIMP 
It’s somethink I’ve ’ad in me ’ead. 

MACGREGOR (chuckling) 
Ye wadna feel at hame wi’ white-skinned folk. 

GRIMP 
Eh, but just wouldn’t I! (He spits contemptu- 
ously) Lumme, I’m sick of niggers! 

MACGREGOR (carelessly) 
Do what ye please, but I’m telling ye. (He fingers 
two stacks reflectively) Here’s a wife and a tidy 
house 1’? Auckland. It’s a guid town to ca’ hame. 
And here’s for the bank. (He rakes with his hands 
in the chest) Aye, but there’s a heap o’ it. Na need 
to worrit about naething noo. 

crimp (with along sigh) 
It’s ’ard to think it’s true. Some’ow I ’ave the feel— 
(He breaks off with a shudder) Stryke me, I feels as 
if I’d lost me guts. 

MACGREGOR (regarding him uneasily) 
The gowd and the sun hae turned yer head, I’m 
thinking. 

GRIMP 
May’ap the sun ’as done it. 
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MACGREGOR (relieved) 
Aye, na doot that’s it. I feel the gaud o’ it, mysell. 
My mouth is dryer nor a bone. Fetch me a drap 0” 
water from the cask. 
crimp (getting up listlessly) 
It’s ’ot too, bloody ’ot. Two weeks’ll be a long time 
’ere. (He gets two cups from the store chest) 
MACGREGOR 
The gowd wull mak it pass like nocht. 
GRIMP 
May’ap. 
MACGREGOR 
Ye’ll need the pick to start the bung. 
GRIMP 
Aye. 
[He gets the pick and goes to the cask. 
MACGREGOR (playing with the coins) 
The sight o’? gowd wull warm ye when ye’r cauld 
and cool ye when ye’r warm. 
crimp (working at the bung) 
The beggar druv this in to stay. 
MACGREGOR 
*Twull fill yer stomach when ye hae na food, and 
damp yer gullet when it’s parched wi’ thirst. 
GRIMP 
Eh, now she comes! 
[He pulls out the bung and fills the cups. 
MACGREGOR (ecstatically) 
Gowd! Gowd! *Twull gie ye everything ye want. 
crimp (handing him a cup) 
"Ere ye are, Mac. 
[And with his own cup in his hand he sits down be- 
side him. 
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MACGREGOR 
Ah, thank ’e, Grimp!—Weel here’s a toast i’ guid 
pure water: May we want fer nocht to the last day 
o’ our lives. (They put the cups to their lips. 
Macerecor spits the water from his mouth) Salt! 
crimp (dropping his cup and choking and coughing) 
Gord! It’s salt—salt! (He scrambles to his feet 
and runs to the top of the dune, and, staring out 
at the open sea, he shakes his fist and screams) °E’s 
gone. °E’s gone. ’Is sails is only specks. Oh Gord, 
Gord! ’E’s done us in. I knew ’e would. I seen it 
in ’is eyes. (He turns toward Macecrecor) You 
ear, you fool? (Maccrercor has not moved. His 
head has dropped forward on his chest and he has 
caved in upon himself like a defeated giant) You 
ear? °E’s gone—gone! (A sort of convulsive shud- 
der passes over Macerecor’s frame and he seems to 
sag more heavily) Gord curse ye,—curse ye,—you 
and yer rotten brains! 
[And he falls to his knees with his eyes on the sea, 
wringing his hands, and shrieking imprecations. 
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Tuer Man 
Tur Woman 
Tur Doctor 


Scene: A room in a cheap flat. 
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Door right to bedroom, door lower left to kitchen, 
door upper left to common hall, window at back. 
Dining table and two chairs left. Small table littered 
with cheap magazines right; beside it a Morris chair 
piled with cushions. Sofa under window. Shelf with 
crockery and alarm clock on left wall. Another shelf 
on right wall with a German helmet, a shell casing, and 
a bayonet. Above it, tacked on the wall, a photograph 
of a group of soldiers. The illumination is from a 
chandelier in the center of the room. The furniture is 
cheap and tawdry. There is a general air of poverty, 
untidiness and neglect. 

As the curtain rises a distant clock chimes one. It 
is half past eight in the evening. 

The Woman is standing by the window looking down 
at the street. She is twenty-one or two years old, and 
she has been quite pretty. However her girlishness has 
faded; her eyes are dull; her forehead puckered in a 
discontented frown. She looks worn out, ill humored, 
unhappy. Her blonde hair is showily but frowzily 
done; she is cheaply over-dressed; and her lips and 
cheeks are vividly and crudely rouged. 

The Man comes out of the bedroom. He is not much 
older than the Woman, but tuberculosis has wasted his 
frame and aged his face. His eyes are unnaturally 
bright; his cheeks tinted with fever; and his strength 
so far gone that he walks with painful effort and 
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frequent pauses. He has a whiney voice and an irri- 
tating quarrelsome manner. 

He goes to the Morris chair and sits down, and a 
moment later is seized by a paroxysm of coughing. 
The woman looks at him with an expression of annoy- 
ance; shrugs her shoulders; and turns back to the 
window. 


MAN 
What are you looking for? 
WOMAN 
The doctor. 
MAN 
So that’s why you’re all dolled up in your glad rags. 
WoMAN (with a bitter laugh) 
Rags is right. 
MAN 
And got your face painted like a chicken. 
WOMAN (angrily) 
What do you mean? 
MAN 
You know what I mean. You never doll up except 
at night when that fellow comes. 
WOMAN 
And when else would I doll up? Ain’t I out work- 
ing eight hours a day to feed the both of us, besides 
doing the housework and taking care of you? 
MAN 
Well, I can’t help it, can I? 
WOMAN 
I didn’t say you could. But it don’t give you no 
license to make funny remarks about me. 
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MAN 
You never lose a chance to throw that in my face, 
do you? Can I help it that I’m sick? Wouldn’t 
I get a job if I could? Three months I been cooped 
up here and most of the time alone. Do you think 
I’d be here if I could help it? (He coughs. She 
glares at him; shrugs impatiently and turns back to 
the window) <A dirty deal: that’s what I got. They 
promised me my old job back, and then when they 
seen I had a whiff of gas they shoved me down on 
the cellar gang with the hunkies. They knew damn 
well I didn’t have the strength for it. It was just 
a stall to get rid of me. To hell with them! Wres- 
tling packing cases for three bucks a day! I can 
get a better job than that. The dirty robbers— 
(He coughs violently. After a pause, in a weary life- 
less voice) I wish I was back in France. 

WOMAN 
Oh, cut it out! 


MAN 


Well, it’s the truth. (Pause) The war wasn’t so bad. 
It was coming back that hurt. It was so damn 
different from what we expected. Believe me, I 
ain’t the only man that got a raw deal. 

WOMAN 
No, and I ain’t the only woman. 

MAN 
Over there a fellow was with his pals, and there was 
always something doing, and new places, and it was 
all a kind of game. I remember, one time in the 
Argonne— 

WwoMAN (passionately) 
The war! The war! The war! Can’t you talk 
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about nothing but the war? The war’s over. For- 
get it! 

MAN 
Is that so? Well, let me tell you something: it ain’t 
over for the birds that got a lungful of gas. 
[He coughs. 

WOMAN 
Talk won’t help it. 

MAN 
Well, that damn doctor ain’t doing me no good, 

WOMAN 
He makes you sleep, don’t he? 

MAN 
With dope, yes. It ain’t good sleep. It’s full of 
dreams and horrors. By the time I get rid of this 
cough I’ll be as nutty as a coke fiend. 

WOMAN 
You talk like a fool. The medicine ain’t doing you 
no harm. If it was he wouldn’t give it to you. He 
knows his business. He’s a doctor, ain’t he? 

MAN 
To hell with him! I don’t like him. 

WOMAN 
Beggars ain’t usually so particular. 

MAN 
Beggars! We ain’t beggars. Ill pay him every 
damn cent. He don’t need to worry about his pay. 
As soon as I can get around and find a job.—How 
much do we owe him? 

WOMAN 
How do I know? He’s been coming here for three 
months, and you ain’t paid him nothing since the 
first day. 
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MAN 
Did he ever say anything about it? 
WOMAN 
No. 
MAN 
And you never said nothing to him? 
WOMAN 
Why would I? 
MAN 
I think Pll ask him for his bill and fire him. 
WOMAN 
You’re crazy. (Pause) What have you got against 
him anyhow? 
MAN 
I don’t like the way he looks at you. He’s too damn 
fresh. 
WOMAN 
You’re crazy, I tell you. Forget it! 
MAN 
I may be crazy but I ain’t blind. I— 
WOMAN (coming quickly away from the window) 
He’s coming now. 
MAN 
I got a right to— 
WOMAN 
Cut it out! Don’t be a fool! You’re lucky to have 
— him. 
MAN 
He ain’t doing me no good. 
WOMAN 
He is. You know he is. You're getting stronger 
every day, now. 
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MAN 
You ain’t kidding me? 

WOMAN 
Kidding you? Why should I? Can’t you feel it 
yourself ? 

MAN 
I think I do feel a little stronger today. 
[There is a rap at the door. 

WOMAN 
Mind now, no monkey tricks! (Raising her voice) 
Come in! 
[The Doctor comes in. He is a heavy set, rough- 
looking man in the early thirties. His features are 
coarse; his eyes cold and calculating and weary. His 
manner is brusque and his woice harsh. He is 
cheaply and roughly dressed, and he carries in his 
hand a battered medicine case. 
He takes off his hat and coat and throws them down 
on the sofa. 

DOCTOR 
Good evening. 

WOMAN 
Good evening. 

DOCTOR 
And how is the patient getting along? (He sits 
down close to, and facing the Man) Well, how are 
you tonight? 

MAN 
Oh, about the same! 

DOCTOR 
Sleep last night? 

MAN 
Yes. 
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Doctor (taking hypodermic from pocket case) 
That’s the stuff! (To Woman) Get me some water, 
will you? (She goes into the kitchen and returns 
in a few moments with a glass of water) Sleep! It’s 
a great thing. Best medicine in the world. Gives 
you a chance to get your strength back, 
[He is busy preparing the needle. 
MAN 
The dope makes me logy. 
DOCTOR 
That won’t hurt you. 
MAN 
It gives me rotten dreams. Half the time I can’t 
tell whether I’m asleep or awake. And afterwards I 
can’t remember whether things really happened or I 
dreamed them. It’s like a hang-over from a souse. 
DOCTOR 
Yes, I know. But it’s not the medicine. It’s fever. 
MAN 
Well, whatever it is, I don’t like it. 
DOCTOR 
We’re doing the best we can to clear it up. Plenty 
of rest, plenty of sleep. That’s the stuff to put you 
back on your feet. 
[The Woman sits down on the sofa and begins to 
turn over the pages of a magazine. 
MAN 
Do you think so? 
DOCTOR 
Sure of it. 
MAN 
You think I’m getting better? 
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DOCTOR 
Yes, of course. 
MAN 
That’s what my wife says. 
DOCTOR 
She ought to know. (He finishes the preparation of 
the hypodermic) Come on now! Roll up your sleeve! 
MAN 
I think I could sleep without that stuff tonight. 
DOCTOR 
Don’t be a fool! 
MAN (rolling up his sleeve and extending his arm) 
Well, all right, if you say so. 
poctor (pushing the needle into the Man’s arm) 
Steady now. Turn your face away. 
MAN 
Hell! That’s nothing. 
pocror (as the needle snaps in two) 
Damn it! 
MAN (nervously) 
What is it? What’s wrong? 
WOMAN (getting up quickly and approaching them) 
What have you done? 
poctor (angrily) 
I’ve broken the needle. That’s all. 
WOMAN 
Oh! 
poctor (looking in his pocket: case) 
I haven’t another one with me. They cost two dollars 
apiece. 
MAN (anxiously) 
Then I won’t sleep tonight? 
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DOCTOR 
Yes, you will. You got most of the shot before it 
broke. 

WOMAN 
Are you sure? 

poctor (looking at her Deaanatay 
Sure. (J'o the Man) Don’t worry! It’s the needle 
I’m thinking of; not you. ait 

MAN aa 

I'll make that right with you when—ihen we Ginette 
up. 

DOCTOR 
Humph! 

[He leans back in his chair with his hands on ce 
knees. st) 
The Woman returns to the sofa and listlessly farne 
through the pages of the magazine. 

MAN 
It won’t take me long to get squared up when I get 
a job. 

DOCTOR 
Hm! 

MAN 
I suppose I could get a job now. But this little 
cough I got makes them leary of me. They don’t 
know it’s nothing but a whiff of gas, and they think 
I got something wrong with my lungs. 

DOCTOR 
Hm! 

MAN 
They’re wise birds. They think they are. You can’t 
tell them nothing. 
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DOCTOR 
Hm! 

MAN 
I. give up a swell job for the war. Shipping clerk 
at Burke’s—had a gang of men under me—eighteen 
bucks a week, and ‘that was money in them days. 
Smoked good ten-cent cigars—went to a ball-game 
Saturday aftérrioon—seen a good show when I felt 
like it—went'to the dances up in Tanner’s hall, 
That’s where I met my wife. 

WOMAN’. (impatiently) 
The doctor ain’t interested in that stuff. 

MAS $28) 

_“ What’s eating you? Can’t I open my face? 

WOMAN 
Oh, well! 

MAN 
We used to drop into Murphy’s place on the way 
home from work. Was you ever in there? 


poctor (nodding) 
Um-huh. 

MAN 
Say, wasn’t that a swell joint? And beer? Oh, 
boy! The best suds in this burg—a mug full for a 
nickle. (Pause) What in hell did they do it for? 
That’s what I want to know. Do you think if us 
fellows had been here they’d have got away with it? 
Not in a million years,—the dirty crooks! Suppose 
a fellow did get a snoot full once in a while,—what’s 
it to them? Ain’t that his own business? The 
French didn’t pull no baby tricks like that. That’s 
a real country. Gee! I wish I was back there, war 
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or no war. (Pause) Say, when we landed at Bor- 
deaux— 
WOMAN 
The doctor don’t want to hear— 
MAN 
You close your mouth, will you?—Say, doc, you 
never been in France, have you? 
DOCTOR 
Yes, I’ve been there. 
MAN 
In the army? 
DOCTOR 
Fourteen months, 
MAN 
You don’t say! That’s funny. You and me both 
veterans, comrades in arms as they say in France, 
and I never knew it. You never told me. 
DOCTOR 
No?—Hm—Well, perhaps not, 
MAN 
Officer—eh? 
DOCTOR 
Yes. 
MAN 
What rank? 
DOCTOR 
Oh, just a damned loot. 
MAN 
Medic, I suppose. 
DOCTOR 
Yes. 
MAN 
Well, I guess you don’t know much about real soldier- 
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ing. You’ve got to be up in. the front line to know 
that. 
DOCTOR 
They called the Argonne front line when I was there. 
MAN (incredulously) 
Was you in the Argonne? 
DOCTOR 
Three weeks, 
MAN 
Well, by God! What do you know about that? 
(He holds out his hand) Shake, doc! You’re one of 
the gang. (Leaning back and regarding the Doctor 
admiringly) Well, well, so you was in the Argonne. 
(Pause) Say doc, I’d just like to ask you a question. 
DOCTOR 
What is it? 
MAN (very seriously) 
What do you think about it? 
DOCTOR 
What do you mean? 
MAN 
I mean the war, the whole damn business. What 
did we get out of it? What did anybody get out 
of it? 
DOCTOR 
Oh!—Well, let me see. (Pause) Speaking for my- 
self, I lost a nice little practice I’d been five years 
getting started. And I discovered that human life 
wasn’t worth as much as I supposed it was. And I 
acquired a considerable contempt for most of the 
things I had been brought up to believe were Holy. 
MAN (interrupting excitedly) 
That’s it. ‘That’s what I mean: the bunk—the 
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in: making the world safe for democracy! bleeding 
Belgium! saving the country! home and fireside! and 
all the rest of the big bull! It’s all bunk, ain’t it? 
That’s what’s wrong with this rotten country: it’s 
full of bunk. 


DOCTOR 
Pretty much, I guess. 


MAN 
Now, up in the front line the bunk is all cut out, 
see? There ain’t no time or place for bunk. Every 
man is just as good as,another. Even the officers 
are just like everybody else. It’s every fellow for 
himself, see? And you can have anything you can 
get. That’s what counts: getting it. Booze or loot 
or women or any damn thing. Get it and get away 
with it. That’s the whole story. Ain’t I right? 


DOCTOR 
Hm.—Get away with it.—Yes, that’s about right. 


MAN 
There ain’t no laws or policemen or sneaky reform- 
ers, damn them, to interfere. It’s just—just— 


DOCTOR \ 
Naked nature. 


MAN 
That’s it. That’s what I mean: the real thing! no 
bunk!—And when a fellow has been playing that 
kind of a game and he comes home to a damn country 
where you can’t even spit on the sidewalk it’s—it’s— 


DOCTOR 
Pretty tame, eh? 
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MAN 
You said something. 
[His excitement brings on a spell of coughing. 
WOMAN (rising) 
You won’t sleep if you get worked up like this. 
(To the Docror) He ought to go to bed. He— 
MAN (his speech broken with spasms of coughing) 
Let me alone—Damn it—Why can’t you?—l’ve got 
a right to—Oh, hell— 
[He gradually regains control of himself, the spasm 
leaving him weak and breathless. 
DOCTOR 
Feel drowsy? 
MAN 
No, no, I’m all right. It does me good to talk to 
somebody, somebody that understands. I don’t get 
much of a chance. Sometimes I feel like I’d bust 
over it. She says the war’s over. She’s sick of 
hearing about it. She don’t understand. 
[The opiate is beginning to take effect. His eyes 
are heavy, and his speech is slower. 
DOCTOR 
Hm! 
MAN 
Doc, you see that shelf up there? 
pocror (looking up at the shelf) 
Um-huh. 
MAN 
They let me keep that junk. That was pretty white 
of ’em, eh? 
[He laughs bitterly. 
poctor (drily) 
Yes. I bought mine. 
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MAN 
You did? You poor sucker, you’re just like the 
rest of us. (He opens the drawer of the table and 
takes out an army service revolver) And this bird? 
You see it?—They give it to me. Like hell they did! 
I stole it. 

DOCTOR 
Yes? 

MAN 
Yeah. (Pause) When I joined the army I was an 
honest fellow. I never stole a nickel from nobody 
in my life. And guns! I wouldn’t have had one in 
the house. Honest, doc, I was such a damn fool I 
was afraid of ’em. 

DOCTOR 
Um-huh. 

MAN 
Well, I ain’t afraid of ’em any more. I seen too 
much gun play for that. I can pump a guy full of 
lead as good as any of ’em and not lose no sleep 
over it. 

DOCTOR 
I see, 

MAN 
And when I get rid of this cough, if I can’t find 
some one to give me a decent job that’s coming to 
me, I wouldn’t think nothing of walking down this 
street and sticking up the first fat slacker I met. 
I got a right to a decent living. I’ve earned it, 
ain’t I? 

Doctor (stifling a yawn) 
Not a doubt of it. 
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MAN 
Over in the training area there was a dirty little 
lime-juicing captain that used to give us bayonet 
practice. He had an eye-glass stuck in one eye, and 
he wore a Sam Browne belt, and carried a little 
stick about so long—you know those birds, doc? 


DOCTOR 
Yes, I know ‘em. 

MAN 
This one was a scream. He used to make us stab 
those straw dummies till we couldn’t stand up, and 
all the time he’d keep shouting: (Mimicking) “Now 
you blighters, hate ’em; hate the Huns; grit your 
teeth and hate ’em!” 
[He yawns slecpily. His speech is getting thick. 

DOCTOR 
Well, you hated them, didn’t you? 

MAN (dreamily) 
Yes, I guess so. (Pause) But I hated the limeys 
and the frogs a dam sight worse. 


DOCTOR 
Why? 

MAN 
Well, for one thing: I seen more of ’em. (He puts 
the revolver back in the drawer—drowsily) I hate 
everybody that’s got what I want. That’s what 
they taught me in the war. “Grit your teeth and 
hate ’em.” It was hard to learn, but it’ll be a dam 
sight harder to forget. 
[A long pause. His head drops back against the 
back of the chair. He mumbles unintelligibly and 
makes a futile effort to arouse himself. The Woman 
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rises from the sofa and approaches. When she sees 
that he is asleep she sighs with relief. 

WOMAN 
It took a long time tonight. 

DOCTOR 
Not solong. (He glances at the clock) Ten minutes. 
(He gets up from his chair, and shakes the Man’s 
arm) Come on now! Time to go to bed. 

MAN (rousing a little) 
No, no—too early—what time is it? 

poctor (pulling him to his feet) 
Quarter to nine. Way beyond your regular time. 
(Shaking him) Almost nine, do you hear? 

MAN (mumbling thickly) 
Almost nine—quarter to nine— 

DOCTOR 
Steady now.—Careful. 
[ He leads the Man into the bedroom. The Woman 
goes to the window and looks down at the street. 
A few moments pass and the Docror returns. He 
closes the door noiselessly, and waits for a moment 
listening, then strides across the room to the Woman. 
She turns to meet him, holding out her arms as if to 
ward him off, but the effort is not genuine. He 
seizes her and folds her with rough passion in his 
arms. 


WOMAN 

Wait! He ain’t asleep yet. 
DOCTOR 

Yes he is. 
WOMAN 


Are you sure? 
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DOCTOR 
Certainly. 

WOMAN 
But— 

DOCTOR 
But what? 

WOMAN 
You—you spilled some of it. 

DOCTOR 
So that’s what’s on your mind. Well, don’t worry! 
He got enough to hold him. 

WOMAN 
You’re sure? 

poctor (pulling her down beside him on the sofa) 
Come on, sit down! What’s the matter with you 
anyway? 

WOMAN 
I—I don’t feel right tonight. He got on my nerves. 

DOCTOR 7 
Don’t bother about him. He’s getting nutty. Come 
on, sweetie! 

WOMAN 
I can’t help thinking about it all. You see, we were 
married just a few hours before he went away. I 
never had no honeymoon nor nothing. But I was 
true to him all the time he was gone, over two years. 
You don’t believe that, do you? 

DOCTOR 
T’ll bet he wasn’t true to you. 

WOMAN 
Maybe not. I don’t know. (Pause) I thought when 
he came back everything would be all right. I 
thought we’d have a little home somewhere, and maybe 
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after a while a baby. I didn’t expect much; I never 
had much. (Pause) All the time he was gone I 
wrote him a letter every week. I cared a lot for 
him. I thought I did. And I thought everything 
was going to be all right when—when it was over. 
Doctor (grimly) 
A lot of people thought the same thing. 
WOMAN 
Yes, I suppose so.— But when he came back I hardly 
knew him. He was a nice boy when he went away; 
nothing like what he is now. He was like a stranger 
to me. 
DOCTOR 
Well, he was three-quarters dead, for one thing. 
WOMAN 
Yes, I know, but it wasn’t only that. (Pause) I 
guess it would have been better the way he says. 
DOCTOR 
What way? 
WOMAN 
He’s always telling me he wishes he had died in 
France. 
DOCTOR 
Oh! 
WOMAN 
He couldn’t be no worse off, and it would have been 
better for me. 
DOCTOR 
Come, come! You’re getting morbid. Forget about 
him! He’s as good as dead now. 
WOMAN 
He can’t last much longer, can he? 
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DOCTOR 
Not more than a week at the outside, 

WOMAN 
Are you sure? 

DOCTOR 
I’d be willing to bet on it. 

WOMAN 
There’s another payment due on the insurance the 
end of the month. 

DOCTOR 
He'll be gone long before that. Don’t worry! 

WOMAN 
I couldn’t afford to lose it. 

DOCTOR 
You won’t. (He pulls her head against his shoulder) 
Come on, sweetie, drop it! Cut out the gloom! 
Love me a little! Tm tired. 
[He puts his arm around her and presses her to him. 
She snuggles up to him with a long quivering sigh. 
Her lips meet his. The lights begin to fade. The 
distant clock begins to strike nine. At the last stroke 
the stage is m complete darkness, and the curtain 
descends. At the expiration of one minute the clock 
strikes half past nine; a minute later it strikes ten 
and after another minute, half past ten. 
The curtain ascends. The clock on the shelf marks a 
quarter to eleven. The Doctor and the WoMAN are 
half sitting, half reclining on the sofa. His arm is 
around her and her head is on his shoulder. She 
has on a faded pink negligee, and her hair is dis- 
hevelled. 

pocror (looking at the clock) 
Good God, how the time flies! Quarter to eleven! 
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Well, sweetie, it’s time I was on my way. 
[He makes an effort to disengage himself. 
woman (clinging to him) 
No, no, don’t go yet, please don’t. 
DOCTOR 
But I must. I’ve got another case to see tonight. 
WOMAN 
Just a little while, please. 
DOCTOR 
But— 
WOMAN 
Won’t you do that much for me? 
Doctor (with a sigh of resignation) 
All right, sweetie, fifteen minutes more. But only 
fifteen, mind you. I must go at eleven. 
woman (shuddering) 
And then I have to go in there, and lie down beside 
him. It makes me sick to think about it. 
DOCTOR 
Don’t let’s waste our time talking about him. 
| He caresses her. 
The Man opens the door of the bedroom and stands 
motionless on the threshold, looking at them with 
dull, uncomprehending eyes. He still wears the 
bathrobe, and his stockinged feet make no sound 
on the floor. After a few seconds he advances two 
or three steps into the room. 
WOMAN ; 
You’re the only bright thing in my life. I’d have 
given up the fight long ago if— 
[Suddenly she sees the Man. Her expression changes; 
her eyes dilate with terror; she screams shrilly. The 
Doctor springs to his feet with an exclamation. 
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MAN (with breathless fury) 
You put one over on me, eh? You put one over 
on me. Damn you, I’ll— 
[He rushes at the Doctor and grapples with him. 

Doctor (seizing his arms and holding him off, Furi- 
ously) 
Curse you, you meddling bum! 
[The Man struggles feebly and vainly, and the 
Docror, waiting the moment when he shall have spent 
his strength, easily and quickly kicks his feet from 
under him and drops him heavily to the floor. His 
head strikes the floor, and he lies on his back, limp 
and unconscious. 

poctor (breathlessly) 
You would have it, wouldn’t you? 

woman (approaching. In a whisper) 
Is—is he dead? 

poctor (startled) 
Dead?—Dead?—What are you talking about?—Of 
course not.—He fell. You saw him fall. I never 
touched him. I couldn’t help it, could I? He would 
have killed me if he could. I had to get loose. You 
saw that. 

WOMAN 
But— 

DOCTOR 
Wait! Be still! 
[He drops to his knees beside the Man. In a mo- 
ment he lifts his head with a sigh of relief. 

WomaN (tensely) 
Well? 

poctor (carelessly) 
He’s all right. Stunned a little. That’s all. 
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WOMAN 
Oh! 
[She is dazed. She sinks down weakly into the 
Morris chair and covers her face with her hands. 

DOCTOR 
We'd better put him back in bed. (He moves the 
limp form with difficulty) Say, lend a hand, will 
you? 

WOMAN (vacantly) 
What—what do you want? 

DOCTOR 
I want to put him back in bed. Come here and help 
me. (As she approaches) Steady now! Buck up! 
Everything’s going to be all right. Catch hold! 

woman (shrinking back) 
Oh! He—he looks like death. 

DOCTOR 
Rot! I tell you he’s all right. Don’t be a fool! 
Grab hold, now. Here! (As they carry him toward 
the door) It was nothing but a little rap on the head. 
He isn’t any the worse for it. A well man wouldn’t 
have noticed it. He’s likely to come to, any minute. 
[They carry the unconscious Man into the bedroom. 
In a few moments they return. The Woman is still 
dazed. She walks mechanically across the room and 
pauses near the window. The Docror noiselessly 
closes the bedroom door; listens for a moment be- 
side it, and cautiously tiptoes away. 

Doctor (putting on his coat) 
I’ve got to hurry along now. He’ll be all right, ’'m 
sure. But if he isn’t you can call me up. 

woman (taking hold of his arm) 
No, no, no. You’re not going. You can’t go. 
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DOCTOR 
Do you want him to walk out here on us again? If 
you'd let me go when I wanted to, it wouldn’t have 
happened. I’ve had all of this stuff I want tonight. 
I tell you I’m going. 

WOMAN (whimpering) 
But I can’t stay here. I can’t stay here. Not 
alone. I can’t do it. 

DOCTOR 
What are you afraid of? He hasn’t strength enough 
to hurt you if he wanted to. Besides, he’s so full of 
dope he won’t know whether it happened or he 
dreamed it. You— 

WOMAN 
No, no, I can’t stay here, I tell you. I won’t stay 
here. My God! He’d kill me. D’ve got to go. Pll 
put on my clothes. It won’t take a minute. Wait 
for me, please, only just a minute, 

DOCTOR 
Where are you going? 

WOMAN 
I don’t care. It doesn’t matter. Anywhere. Just 
so I get away from here. I don’t want to see him 
again. I—TI couldn’t do it. I tell you, he’d kill me. 

DOCTOR 
And what about me? I don’t want to be mixed up in 
any damn scandal. I can’t afford it, and what’s 
more, I won’t. ’ 

WOMAN 
Oh, why, why !— 

DOCTOR 
It’s no use of that. You knew well enough what 
you were doing. You’re no child. I owe you just 
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exactly nothing, and I’m not going to be made a fool 
of. You stay here and play the game out. You 
can do it. 
WOMAN 
But I can’t. I can’t. 
DOCTOR 
If you go, you lose the insurance. 
woman (breathlessly) 
I—I can’t do that. It’s all I’ve got in the world. 
DOCTOR 
Well, if you go you lose it. 
woman (distractedly) 
But what can I do? 
DOCTOR 
Well, come on, make up your mind! Are you going 
to go or stay? 
WOMAN 
Do you think I can make him believe—? 
Doctor (with a sigh of relief) 
Yes, of course. And now if you’re through with 
the sob stuff I'll tell you what to do. 
WOMAN 
Yes, yes, I'll do what you tell me. 
DOCTOR 
T’ll leave you this morphine tablet. When he wakes 
up, give it to him. Tell him I left it in case the shot I 
gave him didn’t last all night. Do you understand? 
WOMAN 
Yes, but— 
DOCTOR 
If he says anything about what he saw, tell him he 
dreamed it. He won’t know the difference. He can’t 
know. He’s so full of dope everything is like a 
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dream to him. Tell him he just went to bed. Tell 
him anything. Say, look here, see! We'll set the 
clock back. (He takes the clock from the shelf) 
It’s ten minutes to eleven now. What time did he 
go to bed? 
WOMAN 
I don’t know. It was just before nine, I think. 
DOCTOR 
Yes, just before nine. Ten minutes te nine. That’s 
right. Ill set it back two hours, There, you see. 
WOMAN 
Yes, 
[She takes the clock from him. 
DOCTOR 
That wasn’t a bad idea. If he says anything, show 
him the clock first. And say: “Why you only just 
went to bed ten, fifteen, twenty minutes ago,” what- 
ever it is, see? ‘The doctor left this pill for you; 
he thought you might wake up in a little while, be- 
cause he really spilled most of the shot when he broke 
the needle. You’ve had a bad dream, that’s all.” 
See? It’s perfectly simple. 
[He tiptoes across the stage and listens at the door. 
woman (mechanically) 
Yes, I see. 
poctor (he tiptoes back, In a whisper) 
He’s moving a little. He may be coming to. Give 
me a ring in the morning. Good-night. (He goes 
to the door) You’re not afraid now, are you? (She 
shakes her head) Good! That’s right. (He leers — 
at her meaningly) Yl bring a new needle tomorrow. 
Good-night. 
[He goes out. She stands for a few moments as if 
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petrified. She is afraid, horribly afraid. Suddenly 
she becomes aware of the clock. She runs to the 
table and puts it down with its face to the door of 
the bedroom. She becomes aware of the morphine 
tablet clutched tight in her hand. She looks at it 
curiously. For the moment she has forgotten its 
significance. Suddenly she remembers. She shud- 
ders and puts it down on the table. Now, she takes 
a resolve and very cautiously approaches the bed- 
room door. For a moment she listens at the key- 
hole. Then she speeds noiselessly to the center of 
the room and looks fearfully about for any forgotten 
evidence that might betray her. Nothing is amiss. 
She arranges her costume and her hair, takes a maga- 
zine from the table, sits down in the Morris chair, and 
pretends to read. Her nerves are quivering. She 
cannot keep her eyes on the page. She is constantly 
stealing glances over her shoulder at the door. After 
a few moments it opens, and the Man appears on 
the threshhold. 
He is very pale, and so weak that he is obliged to 
support himself against the casement. The woman 
turns her head at the sound of the opening door. 
He looks at her stupidly. She returns his glance 
with a pitiful effort at defiance. There is a pause 
as he struggles to collect his faculties. 

MAN 
You—you— (He looks wildly around the room) 
Where is he? 

WOMAN (rising quickly) 
What—what do you mean? What’s wrong with you? 

MAN (stupidly) 
I—I seen him,—and—and you. 
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WOMAN (gaining confidence) 

I don’t know what you’re talking about. Are you 
out of your head? 

MAN 
I—I saw—I thought— 

[He advances feebly to the Morris chair, and sinks 
into tt, nearly exhausted by the effort. He covers his 
face with his hands in an effort to unravel the puzzle. 

WOMAN 
Well, what is it? 

MAN 
I thought I came in here a while ago. I heard voices 
and I got up and opened the door and I saw— 

woman (laughing nervously) 

You been dreaming. Why, you ain’t been in bed 
more than ten minutes. 

MAN 
What? What’s that? Ten minutes? No. I— 

WOMAN 
Look at the clock! It ain’t nine yet. I tell you, 
you been dreaming. 

MAN (staring at the clock and shaking his head dully) 
A dream! My God, it don’t seem possible! I must 
be going nutty. I can’t tell—I can’t be sure of 
anything. I’d have sworn to it. 

WOMAN 
What was it? (He looks at her vacantly) What did 
you dream? 

MAN (sullenly) 

Never mind. I don’t want to talk about it. 

WOMAN 
Oh, very well! (Pause) The doctor said you might 
wake up in a—in a few minutes, because when he 
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broke the needle he spilled most of the dope. (Pause) 
Do you hear? 


MAN 
Eh? What? What did you say? 

WOMAN (gaining confidence) 
I said, the doctor spilled most of the dope when he 
broke the needle. He thought you might wake up 
in a little while. 


MAN 
Oh! 

WOMAN 
He said if you did, you were to take this pill, and 
it would make you sleep just like the dope. 


MAN 
Well, why don’t you give it to me? 

WOMAN 
I'll get you some water. 
[She goes into the kitchen. As she leaves the room, 
the distant clock begins to chime the hour. The 
Man counts absently “One, two, three, four, five, sia, 
seven, eight, nine—’” He stops. The clock con- 
tinues, ten, eleven—. He looks stupidly at the 
clock on the table; picks it up; holds it to his ear; 
stares at it incredulously; puts it down; struggles 
to concentrate his thoughts; goes with painful effort 
to the window and looks out; rubs his eyes and looks 
again. He struggles grimly with the problem. The 
truth begins to dawn on him. His face twitches with 
rage, and assumes in a moment an expression of cun- 
ning. He hurries noiselessly back to his chair; takes 
the revolver from the drawer of the table and puts it 
in the pocket of his bath-robe. 
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The Woman returns with a glass of water. She 
goes to the table and picks up the morphine tablet. 

WOMAN ; 

Here’s your pill. 

MAN (roughly) 
Put it down. 

WOMAN 
But you need to sleep. 

MAN 
Put it down, I tell you. I’ll take it when I get ready. 

WOMAN 
The doctor said — 

MAN 
To hell with the doctor! 

WOMAN (putting down the glass and the tablet and 
turning away) 

Oh, very well! If you’re going to be nasty— 

MAN 
What time did you say it was? 

WwoMaN (she starts and draws in her breath sharply) 
There’s the clock on the table. You can see for 
yourself, 

MAN (glancing at the clock and watching her craftily) 
Only nine o’clock. Was I only asleep ten minutes? 

WOMAN 
I told you that once. 

MAN 
It ain’t possible. The clock must be wrong. 

WOMAN 
Why would it be? 

[She shrugs her shoulders and turns away to conceal 
her wneasiness, 
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MAN 
Maybe it’s stopped. (Pause. She makes no answer) 
I say, maybe it’s stopped. Look and see! 
WoMAN (she hesitates; turns back; picks up the clock) 
No, it’s running. 
MAN 
Are you sure? 
WOMAN 
Oh, why bother about the clock? What difference 
does the time make to you? 
MAN 
But I want to know. 
WOMAN 
I’m sick of talking about it. 
MAN 
Look out of the window and see what time it is by 
the town clock. 
[Her back is to him. She starts with terror, and 
hesitates uncertain what to do or say. He is al- 
ready sure of her guilt, and is playing with her now 
as a cat plays with a mouse. 
WOMAN 
It’s—It’s foggy tonight. You can’t see that far. 
MAN 
Maybe you can. You can look anyway. 
WOMAN 
I tell you, I don’t want to talk no more about it. 
MAN (his voice tightens) 
Go and look at that clock, damn you! 
[She goes with faltering steps to the window and 
stares for a long time out into the darkness. 
MAN 


Well? 
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woman (faltering) 
It’s five minutes past nine. 
MAN 
Are you sure?—Look again! 
woman (dragging out the words mechanically) 
Yes. Five minutes past nine. 
MAN (struggling to his feet and supporting himself 
against the back of the chair) 
You lie, you slut, you lie. (He takes the revolver 
from his pocket. She screams and clasps her hands 
in supplication) Once more now, what time is it? 
WOMAN (whimpering) 
Don’t hurt me. Don’t hurt me. 
MAN 
What time is it? 
WOMAN 
I’ve been a good wife to you. All the time you were 
in France I was— (She is edging toward the door) 
MAN 
Stand still! (He points the revolver at her. She 
stops with a scream of terror, her arms out- 
stretched) What time is it? 
woman (sobbing) 
I couldn’t help it. I—He made me. I— 
[She is backing toward the door. 
MAN (taking careful aim) 
Answer me, damn you! 
WOMAN 
Oh! Oh! Tl tell you. Yes, I'll tell you. Honest, 
honest to God TY’ll tell you. But don’t hurt me. 
You won’t hurt me! 
MAN 
Quick! 
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WOMAN 

It’s five minutes past eleven. He set the clock back. 
He did it. I— 
[She turns like a flash and dashes for the door. 
The instant she turns he fires. The bullet strikes her 
in the back and she falls face forward on the floor. 
He empties the magazine into her body as fast as 
he can pull the trigger. 

MAN (screaming as he fires) 

T’ll show you, by God, Pll show you, you, you— 
[He continues to pull the trigger after the last shell 
has exploded; then hurls the empty gun at her, and 
collapses into the chair in a violent spasm of cough- 
ing. 

There is the sound of hurried footsteps outside the 
door, and a confused murmur of voices. There are 
several sharp raps on the door, and the knob is tried. 
Voices rise out of the clamor: “What’s wrong in 
there?” “Open the door,” “Get the police,” “Hello! 
Open up here! Open up!” and continued rattling of 
the knob and banging on the door. 

The Man has covered his face with his hands. The 
spasm of coughing subsides. He raises his head, 
withdraws his hands and stares vacantly about. He 
looks curiously at the body on the floor, and listens 
uncomprehendingly to the clamor outside the door. 

MAN (stupidly) 

It’s a dream.—It’s all a dream.—l’ve had this kind 
before.—I’ll wake up in a minute. 

[He shuts his eyes and covers his face with his hands. 
Then slowly uncovers his face and opens his eyes. 
The body is still on the floor. There is still a clamor 
in the hall. The heavy blows of an axe begin to 
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sound against the door. One of the panels splinters 
with a crash. His face assumes an expression of 
amazed horror., He clasps his hands. 

MAN (frantically) 
Oh, God, please let me wake up! 
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Scene: An operating room. 
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A shallow, white-walled room. Door left, window 
right; along the back wall cabinets with glass shelves 
filled with surgical instruments, bottles, glass jars, 
etc. Near the window a wash-stand and clothes locker; 
near the door a chair, table and telephone. The oper- 
ating table occupies the center of the room with its 
head toward the window and a gas anesthetizing ma- 
chine close at hand. Directly over it is suspended a 
battery of powerful lights concealed by a deep metal 
shade. A clock on the wall marks ten minutes to mid- 
night. 

As the curtain rises a hospital cart is disappearing 
through the door. The Surcron, a tall spare man of 
middle age, takes off his operating gown and hands it 
to Miss Gray, a young and attractive nurse. He walks 
a bit wearily to the wash-stand and begins methodically 
to scrub his hands. Miss Gray is busy putting away 
instruments, arranging bottles and jars, and generally 
setting things right. Suddenly there is the sharp crack 
of a gun shot somewhere in the street below, and after 
a moment’s pause, a fusillade. 

MISS GRAY 
Gracious! What do you suppose that is? 
SURGEON (smiling at her over his shoulder) . 
Sounds the way the Argonne did, doesn’t it, Miss 
Gray? 
79 
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MISS GRAY 

Those were gun shots, weren’t they? 
SURGEON 

Sounded very much like it. 
MISS GRAY 


Oh! I thought so. 
[She runs to the window, throws it open and looks 
down into the street. 
SURGEON 
See anything? 
MISS GRAY 
No. It’s as black as pitch, 
SURGEON 
Hear anything? 
MISS GRAY 
Not a sound. 
[She closes the window. 
SURGEON 
Probably some misguided reveller. 
MISS GRAY 
I guess the hold-ups have gotten on my nerves. There 
have been so many of them lately. Dr. Caldwell was 
held up almost at the door of the hospital last night. 
SURGEON 
Yes, I heard about that. 
MISS GRAY 
And only last week a poor fellow was shot and 
killed in our street within a block of where I live. 
[She goes back to her work. 
SURGEON 
Hum, you don’t say. It’s a frightful situation, isn’t 
it? A perfect reign of terror. And the authorities 
seem to be helpless. 
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MISS GRAY 
I’m actually afraid to walk home after dark, and 
if I’m ten minutes late my mother is perfectly frantic. 

SURGEON 
And to think that such a state of affairs should 
exist in the heart of one of the largest cities in the 
world, It’s medieval, isn’t it? 

MISS GRAY 
It’s disgraceful. 

suRGEON (taking his coat from the clothes locker) 
Yes, it is. 

MISS GRAY 
I got so I could face the idea of being killed by a 
Prussian bullet, but to be murdered for my purse 
by a thug in the street is—is— 

SURGEON (smiling) 

Like being run over by a Ford, isn’t it, Miss Gray? 

Miss GRAY (laughing) 
Well, it’s almost that bad. 
[He has slipped on his coat and is leaning against 
the window-casing looking down at the street. After 
a while he sighs wearily. 

MIss GRAY (glancing at him quickly) 
You’ve had a hard day, Doctor. 

surcEon (looking at the clock) 

From sunrise to midnight. Yes, it’s been a hard day, 
Miss Gray; a very hard day. 

MISS GRAY 
You ought not to take these cases any more. It 
isn’t fair to yourself. 

SURGEON 
Well now, what can you do? This chap they just 
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took off the table: I told him a year ago his ap- 
pendix ought to come out, but— 
[He smiles faintly and shrugs. 
NURSE (impatiently) 
They’re all like that. They don’t know what’s good 
for them. He should have been made to wait till 
morning. 
SURGEON 
In the morning it might have been too late. 
miss Gray (defiantly) 
Well— 
SURGEON 
Oh, no, Miss Gray, you don’t mean that? 
MISS GRAY 
He’d have no one to thank for it but himself. 
SURGEON 
The business of a doctor is to prolong human life, 
and the cost to himself is a thing that should never 
enter into calculation; not even into his thoughts. 
MISS GRAY 
Even a doctor has to think about himself sometimes. 
SURGEON 
Yes, I suppose he has, and most of us do altogether 
too much of it. 
MISS GRAY 
Well, you certainly don’t. 
SURGEON 
The spirit is strong but the. flesh is weak. Miss 
Gray, I think I'll have to make a confession to you: 
I’m one of the worst offenders. 
MISS GRAY 
You'll never make me believe that, Doctor. 
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SURGEON 
It’s a fact. I was almost out of patience with that 
poor fellow tonight. 


MISS GRAY 
I’m sure I don’t blame you. 

SURGEON 
But I think there were extenuating circumstances. 
You see, my boy is home from college for his Easter 
vacation, and I was going with him to his fraternity 
banquet tonight. 

MISS GRAY 
What a shame! 

SURGEON 
So don’t think too badly of me, will you, Miss Gray? 
And [ll try to do better in the future. 
[ He crosses to the door. 

MISS GRAY 
Oh, Doctor! 
[The telephone rings; she answers it; he pauses at 
the door. 

MISS GRAY 
Yes?—Yes, he is.—Yes, I will. Very good. (She 
hangs up the receiver) They want you at the office, 
Doctor. 

SURGEON 
Hm. Yes. All right. By the way, I’m operating 
at seven in the morning, and I want Miss Hilpert to 
give the anesthetic. Remind her of it, please. 

MISS GRAY 
Yes, Doctor. 

SURGEON 
Good-night, Miss Gray. 
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MISS GRAY 
Good-night, Doctor. 
[He goes out of the room and she continues her 
work. A few moments pass and Miss Hi,PEert en- 
ters the room. She is pale and greatly agitated. 
MISS HILPERT 
Was he up here? 
MISS GRAY 
Who? 
MISS HILPERT 
The Chief, 
MISS GRAY 
Just a moment ago. They telephoned for him from 
the office. 
MISS HILPERT 
Oh! 
[She sinks down weakly in a chair. 
MIss GRAY (anciously) 
What is it, Miss Hilpert? Are you ill? 
MISS HILPERT 
You don’t know? You haven’t heard? 
MISS GRAY 
About the Chief? No, nothing. He was all right. 
He just went out. He said— 
MISS HILPERT 
He didn’t know. 
MISS GRAY 
Know! Know what? 
MISS HILPERT 
His son— 
[Her voice breaks. 
MISS GRAY 


Yes? What? 
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MISS HILPERT 
Dead. 


MISS GRAY 
Dead! (She leans against the operating table) 
No, that can’t be. He said— 


MISS HILPERT 
I was in the hall. I saw him. Two policemen 
brought him in. They didn’t know who he was. 
Dr. Russell was there; he recognized him. 


MIss GRAY (dazed) 
But what—how— 


MISS HILPERT (springing to her feet and pacing about 
the room) 
Shot. Shot through the heart. 


MISS GRAY 
Shot! 


MISS HILPERT 
A hold-up. It happened in the next block, 

MISS GRAY 
Then it must have been—why, yes, I heard the shots. 
We both heard them. We talked about them. I 
opened the window but I couldn’t see anything. 
There were so many shots. 

MISS HILPERT 
The policeman said there was a plain clothes man 
on the opposite side of the street. He saw the whole 
thing and fired at the man but he got away. 

MISS GRAY 
I feel as though I were going to faint. 
[She gets a bottle of smelling salts and sits down 
limply by the table. 
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MISS HILPERT 
He had on a dinner coat. There was just a little 
hole— 

MISS, GRAY 
He went to his fraternity banquet. The Doctor 
said so. 

MISS HILPERT 
That’s how it happened. He was coming for his 
father. It was only in the next block. 

MISS GRAY 
Yes, I know. 

MISS HILPERT 
The poor man! What will become of him? 

MISS GRAY 
The only thing he had in the world. 

MISS HILPERT 
His wife died when the boy was born. For twenty 
years he has lived for that boy. 

MISS GRAY 

God help him! I’m sick with it—sick. 
[The door opens and Dr. RusseLu comes in, He ts 
young, matter-of-fact, a little curt in manner and 
speech as one whose authority is new and unestab- 
lished. He wears the white uniform of a hospital 
imterne. 

DR. RUSSELL 
There’s an emergency just come in. I wish you’d 
get this room ready, Miss Gray. 

MISS GRAY 
Yes, Doctor. 

[She drags herself to her feet and moves lifelessly 
around the room. 
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DR. RUSSELL 
Will you give the anesthetic, Miss Hilpert? Ready 
in five minutes? 

MISS HILPERT 
Yes, I suppose so. I’m completely unstrung. 

DR. RUSSELL 
Yes, of course, very distressing thing—very. 

[He starts toward the door. 

MISS GRAY 
What instruments? 

DR. RUSSELL 
Oh, yes! Let me see. Artery clamps, long needle 
holder, chromicized catgut very fine, say double 0; 
and you had better thread the round needles. 

MISS GRAY 
Yes, Doctor. 

DR. RUSSELL 
And we shall want two long thumb forceps. 

MISS GRAY 
Drains? 

DR. RUSSELL 
Hm, yes. A tube and a cigarette. 

MISS HILPERT 
Ether? 

DR. RUSSELL 
I think so. Can’t tell yet. By the way, Miss Gray, 
instrumental technique, please. 

MISS GRAY 
I understand. 

MISS HILPERT 

“What is it? Abdominal? 

DR. RUSSELL 

No. Breast wound, gun shot. 
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MISS HILPERT (faintly) 
A gun shot! 
MISS GRAY 
What— 
DR. RUSSELL 
Another hold-up, I suppose. Fellow managed to 
crawl in here on his hands and knees. Don’t know 
how he did it. 
MISS HILPERT 
Oh, horrible—horrible! 
DR. RUSSELL 
I suspect the pericardium is punctured. They’re 
making pictures now. 
MISS HILPERT a 
A heart wound like that poor boy? 
DR. RUSSELL 
Well, I’m not sure, but it looks like it. 
MISS GRAY 
Then there’s not much chance for him. 
DR. RUSSELL 
Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that. The Chief saved dozens 
of them in France. 
MISS GRAY 
The Chief! 
MISS HILPERT 
But surely he isn’t— 
DR. RUSSELL 
Going to operate? Yes, he is. There’s nobody else 
here can do heart surgery. “You know that. 
MISS HILPERT (horrified) 
You didn’t ask him? 
DR. RUSSELL 
I didn’t need to. He saw the man and volunteered. 
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MISS GRAY 
But how could he? 

DR. RUSSELL 
Well, it’s hard, of course, but any other real doctor 
would have done the same thing; I would myself. 

MISS HILPERT 
You! 

DR. RUSSELL 
Certainly; it’s merely professional ethics. 

MISS GRAY 
But couldn’t you get Swayne or Rogers? 

DR. RUSSELL 
It’s an emergency, I told you. The fellow may be 
bleeding a and probably is. There isn’t time 
to wake up a man four or five miles away and bring 
him down here. We’ve got to have speed or it’s no 
good at all. 

MISS GRAY 
I see. 

DR. RUSSELL id 
Heart surgery isn’t my specialty, but I’d gladly 
have operated the case myself, only the Chief 
wouldn’t hear to it. ’ 

MIss HILPERT (drily) 
I can imagine. 

DR. RUSSELL 
You needn’t sneer, Miss Hilpert; I’d do it just as 
well as Swayne or Rogers. 

MISS HILPERT (wearily) 
I have no doubt of it, Doctor! 

MISS GRAY 
Where is he now? 


-— 
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DR. RUSSELL 
The Chief? 

MISS GRAY 
Yes. 

DR. RUSSELL (hesitating) 
With the—with the body. He said I was not to 
call him until we were entirely ready. 

MISS GRAY 
I am ready now, Doctor. 
[Throughout the conversation she has been making 
the necessary preparations: filling glass jars, dip- 
ping the instruments which she handles with forceps, 
and laying them out on a little glass-topped table 
which she has pulled out from the wall and placed 
near the foot of the operating table. Over the in- 
struments she has spread a layer of gauze. She sits 
down now, pale and unnerved. 

DR. RUSSELL (looking at her anziously) 
If you don’t feel up to it, Miss Gray— 

MISS GRAY 
Don’t bother about me. I'll be all right in a moment. 
[She sniffs at the smelling salts and her strength re- 
vives. 

DR. RUSSELL 
Well, then, all set, eh? (He turns toward the door 
and at the same moment there is a rap upon it. He 
opens it and the end of a hospital cart is shoved 
through the entrance. He speaks to an invisible 
attendant in the hall) All right, Barney, I'll take it. 
(He pulls the cart into the room. On it, completely 
covered with blankets, is the figure of a man. He 
returns to the door) Wait a minute and I'll give 
you the cart. Have you got the pictures? (He 
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receives an envelope and puts it in his pocket) 
Right-o, thanks. Now just a minute. (He closes 
the door) Now, Miss Gray, Miss Hilpert, if you 
please, let’s get him on the table. 

[He wheels the cart beside the table and together they 
slide the figure into place. 


MISS GRAY 
He looks like death now. 


DR. RUSSELL 
Oh, no, he’s all right—so far. (He rolls the cart to 
the door and shoves it into the hall) There you are, 
Barney. (He goes to the telephone) This is Dr. 
Russell. Send someone to the Chief and tell him 
we're all ready for him in B3.—Yes, right away. 
Hurry !—Right. (He goes back to the operating 
tablé, takes the pictures from his pocket and scans 
th agerly. Triwmphantly) Miss Hilpert, Miss 
Gralsay, look here! Just what I thought. (They 
both come under the light of the reflector and look 
over his shoulder at the pictures) Right through 
the pericardium. See? ‘There’s the bullet lodged 
against the scapula. Not a bad diagnosis, eh? 


MISS GRAY 
It’s a terrible wound. 


DR. RUSSELL 
Oh, I don’t know; I’ve seen worse. Take out the 
bullet, sew up the pericardium, pick up the arteries, 
ligate some of them probably, shove in a drain, sew 
him up; and if he lasts that long he’s got a fair 
chance to get well. 

[To Miss Hitprert, who is taking the patient’s pulse. 
What’s his pulse? 
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MISS HILPERT 
One hundred and fifteen. 

DR. RUSSELL 
Hm, that’s bad. Probably bleeding. We'll have 
to hurry. (J’o Miss Gray) My coat and mask, 
please. (To Miss Hitrerr) As soon as you’re 
ready, Miss Hilpert. Don’t bother to use the gas; 
give him ether. He'll take anything now. (He 
slips on the operating gown which Miss Gray hands 
him and adjusts the white cap and mask. Miss Gray 
quickly slips into a similar costume. Miss Hitperr 
places the ether cap over the man’s face and begins 
to drop the ether upon it. She stands behind the 
head of the table holding the patient’s wrist. To 
Miss Gray) You didn’t forget the long thumb 
forceps? 

MISS GRAY 
No, Doctor. 

DR. RUSSELL 
Nor the cigarette drain? 

MISS GRAY 
It’s on the table. 

DR. RUSSELL 
I think that’s the one he’ll use. (T7'’o Miss Hitrerr) 
How is he taking it? 

MISS HILPERT 
All right, I think. 

DR. RUSSELL 
Hm, good! Well, we’re ready. 
[He takes a position to the left of Miss Hizperr. 
Miss Gray stands between him and the instrument 
table. He leans over the patient and studies the 


wound. 
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The door opens and the Surcron comes in. He has 
aged ten years; his face is white and taut. The 
group around the table look up at him quickly and 
as quickly look away. He walks slowly and heavily 
toward the locker passing the operating table with- 
out a glance at it. Miss Gray hurries to the locker, 
takes his coat and helps him to put on cap, gown 
and mask. She then reswmes her place by the in- 
strument table. The Surcron takes his position at 
Miss Hizpert’s right. 

SURGEON 
Have you the pictures, Doctor? 
[ His voice is tense and mechanical, 

DR. RUSSELL (very much subdued) 
Yes, Doctor, here they are. (He hands them across 
the table) Puncture of the pericardium as you sus- 
pected, sir. 

suRGEON (glancing at the pictures and handing them 
back) 
My gloves, Miss Gray. 

Miss Gray (tremulously) 
Yes—yes, sir. 
[He looks at her closely for a moment and shakes 
his head as if in kindly reproof. Under this look 
she straightens up and stiffens her shoulders. 

SURGEON 
Ah, now, that’s better, Miss Gray, much better. 

MIss GRAY (in a voice that she struggles to make firm) 
Yes, sir. 
[She takes rubber gloves from a jar and reaching 
over the table puts them on his hands. She then 
puts gloves on Dr. RussExx’s hands. 
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SURGEON 
What is the patient’s general condition? 

DR. RUSSELL 
Very rapid pulse, sir. 

SURGEON 
Go light on the anesthetic, Miss Hilpert. He’s 
pretty weak. 

MISS HILPERT (very faintly) 
Yes, Doctor. 
[He looks at her with the same gentle reproach and 
she too stiffens her shoulders. 

SURGEON 
Has he had antitetanic serum? 

DR. RUSSELL 
Yes, sir. 

SURGEON 
Very good. All ready. 
[With a forceps Miss Gray picks up an instrument 
and holds it out to him. He takes it and bending 
over, begins to operate. Gradually the light fades 
out. 


The light develops gradually. It reveals the group 
around the table just as it was when it disappeared 
from sight: the doctors bent over the table and work- 
ing quickly and silently, Miss Gray passing instru- 
ments back and forth between them and the mstru- 
ment table, Miss Hitrerr holding the patient’s 
wrist. 


a 
SURGEON 


I’m nearly finished. You can stop the ether, Miss 
Hilpert. 
[She takes the cap from the patient’s face. 
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A few moments pass. There is a rap at the door. 
Miss Gray starts nervously. None of the others 
give any sign that they have heard it. After a time 
it is repeated. This time Dr. RussEwy glances over 
his shoulder with a movement of irritation. After 
a few moments the door is opened noiselessly and a 
thick-set man in civilian clothes carrying his slouch 
hat im his hand tiptoes awkwardly a few steps into 
the room. 

OFFICER (in a hoarse whisper) 
Excuse me. 
[Miss Gray starts again so violently that she is 
obliged to put her hand on the table to steady her- 
self. Miss Hitprert, who is facing the intruder, mo- 
tions him to go away. Dr. Russexu looks up for an 
instant to shake his head, 

OFFICER 
I’m a police officer. I won’t disturb you at all. 
They sent me up here from the office. I just want 
to look at that fellow once, and I’ll be on my way. 
(He tiptoes to the foot of the table. Miss Gray 
shrinks away from him. For a moment he studies 
the face of the patient, and his own face lights up 
with satisfaction) I thought so, I thought so. I 
got one good look at him under the arc light at the 
corner and I’d know him anywhere. I thought I 
hit him, too, but he kept on running. (Dr. RusseLy 
straightens up, shakes his head furiously, and points 
to the door. The Orricrer backs toward it) All 
right, Doctor. Yes, sir, ’m going now. I'll be 
waiting outside. I just wanted a squint at him. 
Yes, sir, that’s all. It’s him all right. It’s the bird 
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that killed the boy down the street here an hour 
ago. 
[He vanishes into the hall, closing the door behind 
him. 
As if becoming only now conscious of the interrup- 
tion, the Surcron straightens up and stares at the 
door. Gradually the portent of the man’s words 
begins to register. He shudders; his hands become 
nerveless, and the instrument that he is holding falls 
to the floor. He staggers slightly, puts out his 
hands as if to steady himself against the table, then 
quickly recovers himself, holding his hands awkwardly 
before him so that they may not come in contact 
with his gown or any object. At this moment Miss 
Gray, with a little smothered cry, crumples up in a 
heap on the floor, Dr. Russexy, who has been help- © 
lessly watching his chief, starts toward her. 
SURGEON (commanding him hoarsely) 
Don’t touch her! Keep your hands up! 
[ Dr. Russexu stops transfixed, his hands held care- 
fully before him. .The Surcxon’s gaze rests on the 
face of the patient. He shudders and mstinctively 
draws back; and then with a fearful effort to con- 
trol himself, paces to the window and back, swaymg 
weakly from side to side but carefully guarding his 
hands from contamination. 
Miss Hitrert, deathly pale and supporting herself 
against the table, notes now in the patient’s pulse a 
change in his condition. She leans over, studying 
his face, then turns quickly to whisper to Dr. Rus- 
SELL who looks at the patient and replies to her in- 
audibly but with an air of helplessness and agitation. 
She appears to remonstrate with him, but he only 
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shakes his head and takes a step back from the 
table. The Surcron, pausing at her side, accosts 
her sharply. 
SURGEON 
What is it, Miss Hilpert? What is the matter? 
MISS HILPERT (pointing to the patient’s face) 
The patient is becoming cyanotic. 
[With a muttered exclamation the Surcron bends 
over and looks closely at the man’s face. 
DR. RUSSELL (eagerly) 
I can finish, Doctor—that is, if you wish me to—I— 
er— 
[He mumbles on unintelligibly. 
SURGEON 
No, no, no. No. 
MISS HILPERT (faintly) 
The pulse is very low, Doctor. 
suRGEON (bending feverishly over the patient) 
Yes, yes, I understand. (He raises his head and ad- 
dresses Dr. Russetit sharply) Give me the small 
cigarette drain! Quick! 
[Dr. Russety takes the drain from the instrument 
table and hands it to him. 
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THE BLIND MAN 


CHARACTERS 


Tue Brccar 
Tuer TuiEr 
Tue Barser 
Tur MeERcHANT 
Tue Giri 


Scene: Interior of a Chinese hovel. 


THE BLIND. MAN 


The interior of a pier: ee in the Chinese 
city of Canton. This kennel hag’ no windows. In 
the center of the back wall is a door pitied with chinks 
and cracks, some of which have been stuffed with rags. 
The floor, of rough stone, is bare except ie a Neg of 
rags opposite the door. 

It is midday. Hot sunlight pierces the rotten: door 
and falls in sharp arrows on the stone flags. In ‘spite 
of these vagrant sunbeams, whose effect is startling 
and uncanny, the hovel is in darkness. 

There can be heard faintly, as if at a distance, the 
rhythmic tap, tap, tap of a blind man’s staff. The 
sound draws near, and stops outside the door. There 
is now the sound of fumbling with the lock. It creaks 
and snaps loose. The door opens outward slowly and 
cautiously until it stands wide, flooding the hovel with 
light. On the threshold facing the street, with his legs 
spread apart and his long staff held across his body as 
if to bar the entrance, stands the BEGGAR. 

He is a frail, pathetic figure. His body is small, 
wizened, and emaciated. His head is covered with a 
tangled mat of coarse black hair which descends to his 
shoulders. Eacept for slits of yellow white, his eyes 
are screened by drooping lids. His arms and legs 
and feet are bare. And his trunk is covered from neck 
to thigh with a single garment of fluttering rags. In 
the crook of his arm he carries a wooden begging bowl. 
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He mutters to himself and turns his head uneasily 
this way and that as if he scented danger in the air. 

The Tuer appears suddenly and noiselessly at the 
BEGGAR’s side. He is younger than the Breccar, and 
his sharp black eyes aie. wide open. His rags and 
nakedness and hair are like the BEGGAR’s. 

Suddenly the secGar whirls his staff in front of him. 
The Tuer with ihe agility of a cat drops flat on the 
ground just tn time to escape the blow. The prccar 
cocks his head; listening tensely. The silence reassures 
him. He mutters to himself and shrugs his shoulders. 
The THF rises to his hands and knees and creeps 
cauticusly toward the entrance. The BEGGAR, reach- 
ing dut for the door, relaxes his vigilance for an in- 
stant, and like a flash, the tur slips under his arm 
into the hovel. He glances quickly about, darts into 
the darkest corner, and crouches against the wall. 

As the seccar is about to close the door he again 
makes a quick lunge with his staff, pausing abruptly to 
listen. Satisfied that he is alone, he enters, pulling the 
door shut behind him. Instantly the scene is blotted 
out. The narrow rays of light from the door weirdly 
disclose the BEGGAR as he moves across them. 

. He fumbles with a heavy bar that is fastened to the 
center of the door, and swings it into place; and he 
pulls and pushes at the door, making certain that it is 
fast. Then he taps his way quickly to the pile of rags 
which he locates with his staff, and crouches down be- 
side it. He feels among the ‘rags and in a moment 
strikes a match with which after some effort he suc- 
ceeds in lighting a candle stuck in a bottle. Now he 
takes from the rags around his body a single chop stick, 
and warms the end of it in the flame of the candle, 
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testing it now and then against the lids of his eyes. 
When the heat of the stick is such that he can just bear 
its touch against his skin, he begins with infinite care 
to work the end of it under the lids of his eyes. He 
is, in fact, removing a thin veil of wax which adheres 
to the eyelids and coats the eyeballs, thus perfectly 
simulating blindness. It is a painful operation ac- 
companied by much muttering and occasional little 
shrill cries of “Aie—Aie—Aie.” 

At last it is over, but as yet he can see nothing. He 
blinks his eyes, rubs them, and shakes his head. Long- 
lost vision returns slowly and painfully. He faces 
toward the candle and, as the direct light strikes his 
eyes, turns away with a sharp cry of pain, and buries 
his face in his hands. Thereafter he is cautious, and 
he shades his eyes with his hand while he moves the 
candle a little to one side. 

Gradually vision returns to him. He looks at his 
limbs, his rags, his staff, his begging bowl, with childish 
and delighted interest. He stands up and looks about. 
The candle lights only a little circle, outside of which 
nothing can be seen. He takes a step, and, from force 
of habit, taps with his staff before him. Then realiz- 
ing that he no longer needs it, he throws it down with 
a shrill laugh beside the rags. As he turns toward the 
door a ray of sunlight strikes his eyes, and crumples 
him on the floor, moaning with pain and surprise. He 
grinds his knuckles into his eyes and grovels on his 
knees. After a time the pain passes away and his 
sight returns. 

Carefully shading his eyes he becomes aware of the 
cracks in the door through which the light streams; 
and he is terrified at the thought that he may be ob- 
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served. He extinguishes the candle and seizing a 
handful of rags, crawls quickly to the door, and one by 
one seals wp the holes. He is very careful to avert his 
face from the light, but now and then a ray catches 
him unawares, and each time he winces and cries out. 

At last there is total darkness. He sighs with relief, 
can be heard feeling his way about, and in a moment 
strikes a match and relights the candle. He places it 
at an arm’s length to one side and sits down cross- 
legged in front of the pile of rags. 

From a cord around his waist he takes a small bag, 
the contents of which, consisting of a handful of cop- 
per cash, he empties into his begging bowl. He fingers 
the coins curiously, sifts them through his fingers, 
laughs contemptuously, and, taking them from the 
bowl, stacks them beside him on the floor. Now he 
looks cautiously all about, and for a moment assumes a 
tense listening attitude. He seems to deliberate and - 
to decide that anaiety is groundless, for he laughs 
lightly, shrugs his shoulders, and begins to burrow 
among the rags. 

He locates a loose stone in the floor and with some 
effort removes it from its place. Out of this hole he 
draws another and a larger bag. He looks at it fondly, 
caresses it, presses it to his breast. Suddenly in a 
panic he scrambles to his feet, trembling with terror. 
So strong is habit that instead of looking around, he 
stands perfectly still with his eyes half closed and his 
head cocked, straining to catch the slightest sound. Of 
a sudden he bursts into a shrill unnatural laugh, stop- 
ping abruptly in the midst of it to catch a tell-tale 
sound. His fear subsides. He laughs softly to him- 
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self and, muttering “‘Aie—Aie—Aie—Aie”’ in a chiding 
tone, sits down again beside the rags. 

He unties the mouth of the bag and pours the con- 
tents into the bowl. There are pieces of jade, of 
amethyst, of aquamarine; a few precious stones; many 
taels of gold in little cubes and balls; and a double 
handful of big Hongkong dollars. His delight ap- 
proaches ecstasy. He purrs over his treasure. He 
sifts the pieces through his hands, examines the stones 
for flaws and chuckles delightedly when he does not 
find them, weighs the gold appraisingly in his hand, 
counts the silver dollars and stacks and restacks them 
on the floor. A jade ring he puts on his finger, and 
flashes it in the candle light. His face beams through 
its dirt, and wrinkles, and lines of suffering. He is 
very happy. 

At length he returns the treasure to the sack, put- 
ting in the more valuable pieces one at a time, and 
gloating over each one. Over the disposition of the 
copper cash he hesitates. He looks contemptuously 
at these coins, and at his begging bowl, and grins. It 
will be good to have for beggars. He puts the cash 
in the small sack and ties tt beneath his rags. Then 
very carefully and tenderly he makes the big sack fast 
to the cord about his waist. He picks up the begging 
bowl, hugs it for a moment to his breast, raps it con- 
temptuously with his knuckles, and throws it away from 
him with a laugh, into the darkness. 

He replaces the stone in the floor and covers it with 
rags. Then he feels among the rags and brings forth 
a long stemmed pipe with a tiny bowl, and a paper of 
tobacco. He fills the pipe and strikes a match, and is 
obliged to close his eyes, so sensitive are they to even 
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the flare of a match. He smokes with an air of con- 
tented contemplation. He is no longer blind nor a 
beggar. He is a man of fortune. He holds up his 
head, squares his shoulders, throws out his sunken 
chest, makes exaggerated gestures in the air, claps 
his hands lightly as if to summon a servant, rattles the 
bag at his waist, cries out “Aie’” with many variations 
of tone, and mutters delightedly to himself. The pipe 
has burned out. He knocks out the ashes, sighs con- 
tentedly, and yawns and stretches. 

At this moment the face of the THIEF appears 
against the floor, just within the outer circle of candle 
light. He is crawling forward on his belly an inch 
at a time. 

The BEccaR arranges some rags for a pillow, snuffs 
out the candle with his fingers, and lies down on the 
floor. He sighs wearily, mutters, moves alittle. After 
a few moments there is silence. 

At one side a pale green cylinder of light begins to 
develop. It is about five feet in diameter, and outside 
its ghostly circle nothing is visible. It develops slowly, 
disclosing a vague figure which gradually takes form. 
It is the figure of a street barber im a sleeveless shirt 
and blue cotton breeches. His bare head is closely 
shaved. He stands beside his chair, honing his razor, 
and testing it now and then with his thumb. The 
unreality is emphasized by total absence of sound. 

Suddenly the puccar stands within the circle of 
light. His eyes are open and he has neither staff nor 
begging bowl. He holds his head high and affects a 
confidence which he does not feel. The barber raises 
his head, sees the Beccar, and, with a gesture of con- 
tempt, motions him away. The Beccar cringes and 
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points to his head. The barber grins scornfully and, 
turning his back, resumes his interrupted occupation. 
The Beccar hesitates dejectedly, fumbles in the bag 
beneath his rags, draws forth a silver dollar, and, ap- 
proaching the barber, touches his arm. The barber 
draws back as if from contamination, and with a furi- 
ous expression, raises his arm to strike. The BEGGAR 
cowers, and holding out his hand, displays the dollar. 
The barber’s arm drops at his side and the rage fades 
from his face. He looks covetously at the coin and 
incredulously at the BEGGAR. At last with a brusque 
contemptuous gesture, he motions him to sit down. 
The seccar with a brave effort at dignity slides awk- 
wardly into the chair and points to his head. The 
barber looks at the unkempt hair with disgust, touches 
it disdainfully, and takes up his razor. As he does 
so the light begins to dim, and gradually fades out. 

A second cylinder of light begins to develop on the 
opposite side. It discloses a fat prosperous-looking 
man in along silk coat and a skull cap. Behind him, 
just within the circle of light, some garments are hang- 
ing out of the darkness. The man is a merchant, and 
he is standing in front of his shop. 

The seccar enters the light. The merchant, fore- 
stalling a request for alms, scowls, shakes his head, 
and motions the Breccar away. The BEGGAR cringes, 
shakes his head, and points to his rags. The merchant 
does not understand. He smiles contemptuously, and 
shrugs his shoulders; and then, when the BEGGAR does 
not move away, he strides forward and seizes him by 
the shoulder. The seccar falls to his knees and hold- 
ing up one hand to avert a blow, fumbles with the other 
in his bag, and brings out a handful of coms. The 
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merchant releases his hold, and steps back m amaze- 
ment; and the neccar rises fearfully to his feet. Again 
he indicates his rags, and points to the garments 
hanging in the air. The merchant hesitates; then 
plucks out of the darkness behind him a cheap cotton 
coat such as coolies wear, and holds it out disdainfully. 
The seccar looks at it, feels it, and shakes his head. 
The merchant snatches it back, shrugs his shoulders, 
and turns away. The neccar approaches him with 
trepidation, and twitches the skirt of his coat. The 
merchant turns angrily and jerks his coat loose. The 
BEGGAR humbly points to the coat and to himself. The 
merchant stares at him incredulously. The BreccaR 
nods solemnly and extends his hand full of coms. The 
merchant looks closely at the coins, mentally adds 
them up, and finding the total insufficient, shakes his 
head. The seccar points to the bag at his waist, and 
rattles it. The merchant considers. After a moment 
he grudgingly reaches into the darkness and brings out 
a long blue silk coat. The necear’s face lights up 
with happiness. He looks critically at the coat, feels 
it, and slowly nods his head. He takes it from the 
merchant and reverently presses it to his breast. Then 
he points to the merchant’s cap, and to his own close 
shaven head. The merchant reaches into the darkness 
and produces a cap. The light grows dim and 
vanishes. 

The light begins to develop in the center. It reveals 
the BEGGAR tn silk coat and cap, sitting in an armchair. 
He wears an expression of confidence and authority, 
and his wrinkled face beams with complacent satisfac- 
tion. 

A girl appears with a small tray on which is a bowl 
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of tea. She is young, small, slender, pretty. Her long 
hair is in a braid, and she wears tight-fitting silk 
jacket and trousers. She bows low to the BrccaR. 
He smiles indulgently, takes the bowl, and puts it 
to his lips. She picks up a zither and sitting down on a 
stool at his feet, begins to play soundlessly. He quaffs 
the tea slowly and delightedly, and listens to the music 
with an air of fine appreciation. The girl stops playing 
and looks up at him with a coquettish smile. He mo- 
tions to her and she gets wp and stands beside him. 
_ From the bag beneath his coat he takes some coins 
and holds them out to her. When she reaches for them 
he quickly and playfully closes his hand. Several times 
he does this, but at length he gives them to her. She 
smiles merrily and kisses his hand. He pats her head 
affectionately. Then he takes from his finger a fine 
jade ring and holds it up before her eyes. She draws 
in her breath sharply, and her eyes grow round with 
wonder and delight. She clasps her hands and looks 
at the ring ecstatically. He moves it back and forth 
in front of her face and flashes it in the light. She 
holds out her hands like a child. He motions her to 
come closer to him. She cuddles into the hollow of his 
arm and he caresses her hair and cheek with his hand, 
while with the other hand he holds the ring before her 
eyes. 

There is the sharp sound of glass wpon stone. The 
cylinder of light instantly vanishes. 

The voice of the nEccar drones sleepily “Ate—Aie,” 
and then in a moment sharply and with a note of 
alarm, “‘Aie.” He moves about. There is the sound of 
a struggle. His voice rises to a shrill scream of terror, 
*A-i-e!” The noise of the struggle increases. In the 
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midst of it his voice is stifled as if he were being 
strangled. There is now the thud of a falling body, 
and an instant later the rattle of the bar on the door. 
It is flung open and the hovel is flooded with light. 
The Tuer, with the bag of treasure in his hand, is dis- 
appearing through the door. The BEGGAR is strug- 
gling to his feet in the center of the room. He is 
sobbing in a dazed, grief-stricken tone “‘Aie-Aie-Aie- 
Aie-Ate-Aie-Aie.” The sunlight strikes his eyes. He 
screams in agony, “A-i-e,” and falls to his knees, bury- 
ing his head in his arms, and rocking his body back 
and forth. Again he struggles to his feet. The pain 
subsides, and his voice changes to a note of grief and 
anger, “‘Aie-Aie-Ate.” He rolls his head this way and 
that, takes a step, turns uncertainly, takes another 
step, furiously rubs his eyes. He can see nothing. 
He is in fact blind. The tone of his voice changes to 
amazement, to horror. He raises his arms above his 
head and staggers across the floor, away from the door 
which he is blindly seeking. He runs headlong into the 
wall in the corner of the room, and collapses in a heap 
upon the floor. His voice subsides into broken sobs, 
*‘Aie-Ate-Aie.” 
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Scene: A sidewalk in a city. 
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A broad sidewalk fronting the windowless stone wall 
of a large building. In the center at the base of the 
wall is an excavation about four feet square and four 
feet deep. Several stone blocks have been removed 
from the building and piled on either side of the pit. 
There are piles of loose dirt against the wall, and a 
small pile in front of the pit. Resting on this pile is 
a queer-looking, shiny brass cylinder about eighteen 
inches long and four inches in diameter. It bears this 
imscription, in neat white letters: “B. B. No. 10 
Guaranteed.” 

A pleasant-faced young fellow in workman’s clothes 
is digging in the pit. He has honest, gentle eyes, 
modest and affable manners, and a soft and very pleas- 
ing voice. He is humming cheerfully to himself as he 
digs. 

The Banxer hurries down the street. He is a tall, 
slender, gray-haired, severe-looking man, immaculately 
dressed in cutaway and silk hat, and he carries a stick. 
As he is passing the excavation, some dirt is thrown 
out of it and falls upon his shoes. He stops, stamps 
the dirt from his shoes, and looks at them ruefully. 


BANKER (muttering to himself) 
Stupid idiot !—Most annoying !—Disgusting! 
[The Man stops digging and, leaning against the’ 
wall, regards the BANKER with an expression of mild 
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MAN 
I’m very sorry. 
BANKER (dusting his shoes with his handkerchief) 
Humph! I dare say. 
MAN 
I don’t think it will hurt them. It’s only dirt. 
BANKER 
Humph! (He straightens wp and glares at the 
Man) What are you doing in there? 
MAN 
Digging. 
BANKER 
Digging! Yes, of course, I see that; 
you digging? 
MAN (without a trace of impudence) 
A hole. 


BANKER 
Certainly, a hole; but for what? Gas, water, sewer, 


what? 
MAN 
For a bomb. 
[He pronounces it “bum.” 


BANKER * 


know, dynamite. 


1 


BANKER 


Oh, I see! You're blasting. That’s it, isn’t it? 
M. y 
AN >. * 


Y-e-s, I guess you might call 1 ‘that. 5 
BANKER > f 
My interest in your occupation is not unreasonable ; 
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you see, the bank in this building and the building 
itself belong to me. I own them. 
MAN 
Ah, that’s too bad! I’m sorry. 
BANKER 
I beg your pardon. 
MAN 
I said I was sorry. 
BANKER 
Oh! 
[There is an uncomfortable pause. The Man re- 
¢ his work, and the Banker, a little out of 
mice, turns away. As he does so he becomes 
2 of the brass cylinder at his feet. He pokes it 
inquirin gly with his stick. 
MAN 
I wouldn’t do that if I were you. 
BANKER (drawing back a step) 
No? 


MAN 
They’re very delicate things, very sensitive. When 
you understand them you can do almost anything 
with them; but, if you haven’t had experience— 


[He shakes his head solemnly. 
BANKER ba | 

What is it? — e 
MAN ( picking up the cylinder and stroll fondly) 

Why, this is the bomb. : 
BANKER Seiten 

Oh! 
MAN - 
If you never saw one before, I should be glad to ex- 
plain it to you. 


ate 
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BANKER 
Um—thanks— It’s very good of you. 
[He sits down on a block of stone at the edge of the 
pit. 

MAN 
Not at all. You see, this end contains a little clock, 
and this is the knob you wind it up with. Now this 
dial underneath looks like a clock, but its hands 
don’t run. You have to set them. You set them 
for any hour you like; for example, nine o’clock, see? 
And when the real clock gets around to that time, 
why—bang she goes, see? 

BANKER (nodding a trifle blankly) 
Ah!—Un, to be sure, 

MAN 
It’s very simple. 

BANKER 
Very. 

MAN 
And such beautiful workmanship. 

BANKER (running his hand over the bomb) 
Exquisite. 

MAN (proudly) 
It’s the best bomb made. 

BANKER 
Indeed? Tell me, where do you get them? 

MAN 
They are manufactured by a big concern out of 
town, but you can get them by parcel post or in 
almost any department store. 

BANKER 
Convenient. 
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MAN 
Yes, but of course you have to be careful. There 
are so many brands on the market, and the dis- 
honest retailers try to sell the cheap substitutes 
when they can. You can never be sure you are 
getting the real thing unless you sce this trademark. 
(He points to the letters on the bomb) That’s the 
only guarantee of quality. 

BANKER 
I see. And those letters, what do they signify? 

MAN 
Oh, those? Well, B. B. is the trade name: Bolshevik 
Bomb. 

BANKER (essaying rather feeble laughter) 
Ha-ha! That’s rather good, isn’t it? 

MAN 
Yes, isn’t it? You see, this particular bomb was 
invented by a Russian who did a lot of work for 
the Germans during the war, and afterwards he went 
back to Russia, but the bomb business is no good 
there now, so he came over here. He’s been doing 
splendidly here. 

BANKER 
Hm !—And the number? 

MAN 
Oh, yes, the number: that indicates the strength. 
Number one is, of course, the smallest. It has no 
professional standing. One of those things that 
women use in clothes-line disputes. More noise than 
damage. 

BANKER (nodding blankly) 
Hm! 
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MAN 
Number two is a little larger and more powerful. 
It’s mostly intended for safe-blowers. 


BANKER (horrified) 
Safe-blowers ! 

MAN 
Of course, I don’t use that size myself. I use eights 
and nines and tens; but they go up to thirty-seven, 
which is five times as big as this. They don’t carry 
a stock of the big ones. You have to have them 
made to order. 


BANKER 
Ah !—And this one is—er— 

MAN 
A good, average, everyday, practical bomb. Not 
fancy, but clean-cut and reliable. D’ve used hun- 
dreds of them, and I’ve never had— 

BANKER (interrupting anxiously) 
I mean—er—about its strength. 

MAN 
Oh, you don’t need to worry about that! No, sir, 
not a bit. Why, when this little engine cuts loose, 
I’d be willing to promise you— (He looks ap- 
praisingly at the wall of the building) Yes, sir, I’'d 
be willing to bet— 
[He indulges in a little mental calculation. 

BANKER (nervously) 
Y-e-s? 

MAN 
Pll stake my reputation on it. When this little 
bomb has done its work there won’t be one stone 
left on top of another. 
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BANKER (leaping to his feet) 
What? 
MAN (proudly) 
Vl guarantee it. 
BANKER (aghast) 
But this is my building! 
MAN (sympathetically) 
Yes, I know. You told me, 
BANKER 
It cost five million dollars. 
MAN 
Did it really? 
[He shakes his head sadly. 
BANKER 
But look here !—I mean to say— Oh, pshaw! You 
can’t be serious about this. It’s—it’s ridiculous. 
MAN 
I appreciate your point of view. I’m very sorry. 
BANKER 
But why should you destroy my building? What 
have I ever done to you? Why, good Lord, man, I 
never saw you before! 
MAN 
I assure you, I haven’t the slightest personal feeling 
about it. . 
BANKER (wildly) 
Then why— 
MAN (gravely) 
It’s a question of principle. 
BANKER 
A question of what? 
MAN 
A question of principle. 
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BANKER 
But I don’t understand. I— 

MAN (gently and patiently) 
Everyone has principles. Soldiers have them. They 
kill each other, but there isn’t anything personal 
about it. It’s simply a question of principle. Govy- 
ernments have them—even kings have them. There 
isn’t a man so high or so low, so rich or so poor, but 
what he’s got principles. Why, you’ve got them, 
yourself, haven’t you? 

BANKER 
Yes, but— 

MAN 
I thought so. You see, it’s universal. And the 
first duty of every man is to live up to his principles. 
You can’t deny that, can you? 

BANKER 
No, certainly, but— 

MAN 
Well, there you are. 
[He picks up his shovel and resumes his work. 

BANKER (mumbling crazily to himself) 
Am Imad? Is he mad? Are we both mad? This 
is positive bedlam. 

MAN (in a muffled chant) 
Principle: the first duty of man. The first duty of 
man: principle. No matter how you say it, it comes 
to the same thing. Principle, the first duty of man. 
The first duty of man: principle. 

BANKER (shouting into the pit) 
But, stop a moment! Look here! (The Man stops 
digging) There are good principles and bad geal 
ciples, aren’t there? 
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MAN 
No. All principles are good, otherwise how could 
they be the first duty of man? 

BANKER 
But they aren’t. 

MAN 
Oh, yes, they are! Why, you said so yourself, 

BANKER 
I didn’t. I said—I meant— Well, anyway, I 
won’t argue about it. It’s too absurd. (Frigidly) 
But perhaps you'll be good enough to tell me what 
particular principle you’ve got that requires the 
destruction of my property. 

MAN (after a reflective pause) 

I’m sorry, but that is a matter I would prefer not 
to discuss. 
[He resumes his work. 

BANKER (raving) 

The whole thing is incredible—simple incred— 
(He percewwes the CirrcyMan approaching and 
rushes toward him with outstretched arms) Doctor! 
Doctor! 

[The CLrercyman is a fussy little man in the garb 
of an Episcopal rector. He has a timid manner and 
a slight impediment in his speech. And he is carry- 
ing a prayerbook. He greets the BanKER with plea- 
sure and proper deference. 

CLERGYMAN 
My dear sir, how delightful! 

BANKER 
There’s a man over there with a bomb. 

CLERGYMAN 
Dear me, you don’t say so? 
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BANKER 
I do say so. (He leads him to the edge of the pit) 
Look! There is the man, and there is the bomb. 

CLERGYMAN (edging discreetly away from the bomb) 
Extraordinary! Most extraordinary! 

BANKER 
I agree with you. Nevertheless, you can see for 
yourself; that man is preparing to blow up my 
building. 

CLERGYMAN 
Impossible, my dear sir! Incredible! 

BANKER 
Precisely. All the same, he guarantees not to leave 
one stone on top of another. 

CLERGYMAN 
Good gracious, this will never do! 

BANKER 
I have tried to appeal to his intelligence, but he has 
none; so perhaps you can do something with him. 

CLERGYMAN 
Yes, yes, of course, the Church! Our duty! I 
shall be most happy. 

BANKER (wringing his hand) 

Thank you, Doctor, thank you! 

CLERGYMAN 
Pray don’t mention it, sir. I shall esteem it a privi- 
lege. (He clears his throat and calls mildly into the 
pit) My good man! 

[The Banker sits down on a stone. The Man stops 
digging and straightens up. When he sees the 
CiercyMan, he removes his cap. 

MAN 

Were you speaking to me, sir? 
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CLERGYMAN 
I was—I am—ahem— (Jn pulpit style) Young 
man, I am deeply grieved to learn that you contem- 
plate a departure from the path of righteousness. 
Ahem— 

MAN 
You mean about the bomb, sir? 

CLERGYMAN 
I do. 

MAN 
I’m very sorry you feel that way about it, sir; but I 
assure you it has nothing to do with righteousness ; 
it’s simply a question of principle. 

CLERGYMAN 
A question of what? 

MAN 
A question of principle. 

CLERGYMAN (retiring hastily toward the BanxEr) 
Dear me, this is quite outside my experience! 

MAN (preparing to resume his work) 

Was there anything else, sir? 

CLERGYMAN (stammering) 
Why, er—I—er— 

BANKER (twitching at his sleeve—in a hoarse whisper) 
Try something out of the Bible! 

CLERGYMAN 
Ah, yes, of course, to be sure. Hm—now let me 
see. (He thumbs hurriedly through his book) It’s 
such an unusual case, you know. Hm—hm— 
(To the Man) Just a moment, young man, if you 
please. 

MAN 
Certainly, sir. 
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CLERGYMAN (he finds a suitable text) 
Yes, yes, here it is... . Most appropriate... . 
Irresistible. (Resuming his pulpit style with a pre- 
monitory cough) Young man, if you please, kindly 
give me your attention. 


MAN 
Yes, sir. 

CLERGYMAN 
I shall read number ten from the ninety-first Psalm. 
Ahem—‘There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” (He closes the 
book, and proceeds with the sermon) I take the 
words of the Psalmist as my text today: “Neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” I beg 
you to reflect. Consider the meaning of these words: 
“Plague—dwelling—not to come nigh—” (The 
unperturbed demeanor of the Man disconcerts him. 
He stammers lamely) There is a lesson for us in 
this—in these—ahem— (Dropping his pulpit man- 
ner, nervously) Well, young man, I suppose you 
can’t deny that a bomb is a plague. 


MAN 
It’s a very pretty verse, sir. 


BANKER (whispering) 
It won’t do. Give him something stronger! 
CLERGYMAN (whispering) 
I can’t think of anything to fit the circumstances. 
You see, there’s nothing about bombs in the Ten 
Commandments. 


BANKER 
There ought to be. 
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CLERGYMAN 
I’m very sorry. I think if I went home and talked 
with my curate— 


BANKER 
You can’t do that. There isn’t time. 


CLERGYMAN 
Dear me, to be sure. I was quite forgetting! Hm— 
hm! Well, let me see. Hm!— (He ponders for a 
moment, then turns back to the Man with sudden 
inspiration) Young man! 

MAN 
Sir? 

CLERGYMAN 
Are you a Christian? 

MAN (hesitating) 

Well, sir, y-e-s, in a manner of speaking, I am. 


CLERGYMAN 
Will you be good enough to explain what you mean 
by that? 

MAN 
It’s a bit difficult, sir, but V’ll try. (He pauses to 
consider the matter carefully) According to my 
way of thinking, the first duty of every man is to 
live up to his principles. I hope you agree with 
that, sir? 

[The Banker begins to fidget uneasily. 

CLERGYMAN 
Yes, yes, of course. Go on! 

MAN 
Well, then, I’m a Christian just so far as it don’t 
interfere with my principles. 
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CLERGYMAN 
But Christianity can’t interfere with your prin- 
ciples. 

MAN 
I’m very glad to hear you say that, sir; because it’s 
what I’ve always thought myself. (He sighs con- 
tentedly) So I am a Christian, after all—very 
pleasant and comfortable. (He picks up his shovel 
and begins to dig, chanting softly) Principle: the 
first duty of man. The first duty of man: principle. 

CLERGYMAN (retreating in confusion, mopping the per- 
spiration from his brow) 

Dear me, what an extraordinary situation! If I 
could only consult the Bishop! 

BANKER (springing from his seat and pacing about— 
irritably) 

It simply won’t do. You haven’t gone strong 
enough. 

CLERGYMAN 
But, my dear sir, what more can I do? 

BANKER 
It’s no good; it’s too wishy-washy; it hasn’t any 
punch. Try damnation, or—or hellfire with brim- 
stone. 

CLERGYMAN (shocked) 

Oh, my dear sir! 

BANKER (sulkily) 

Well, a little brimstone wouldn’t hurt anything. 

CLERGYMAN 
It’s quite out of the question. It isn’t done any 
more. 

BANKER (with a sigh of resignation) 

All right, leave out the brimstone. 
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CLERGYMAN (sadly) 
I regret to say, it’s impossible. 
BANKER (aghast) 
What! No damnation? 
[The CLercyman sorrowfully shakes his head. 


BANKER 
No hellfire? (The Ciercyman shakes his head 
again) Not even a little hellfire? 


CLERGYMAN (mournfully) 
Not a flicker. 

BANKER (pointing to the Man and the bomb—bitterly) 
Well, there you see the result of your new-fangled 
notions of religion. 

CLERGYMAN (faltering) 

It’s the modern idea. We have to be up to date, 
otherwise— 

BANKER (savagely interrupting) 

That isn’t the point. If the Church can’t protect 
my property, what good is it? That’s what I want 
to know. What good is it? 

CLERGYMAN 

We do the best we can; we— 
[The JupcEe comes into view, hurrying along the 
walk. He is a large, imposing man with a boisterous 
manner, and aloud, rough voice. He wears a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat and a Prince Albert coat. The 
Banker, with an exclamation of satisfaction, runs 
eagerly to meet him. 

BANKER 
Judge! Judge! I’m glad to see you. You’re the 
very man to put a stop to this nonsense. 
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JUDGE (booming) 
What nonsense? What’s wrong? What’s the mat- 
ter? 
BANKER (anwiously) 
Sh!—not so loud. There’s a man over there with 
a bomb. 
suDGE (bellowing) 
Well, what of it? 
BANKER 
He’s going to blow up my building. 
JUDGE 
Humph! Nothing startling about that. However, 
Ill see what I can do about it. (He strides to the 
edge of the pit, and plants one foot on the brass 
cylinder without observing what it is) Here, my 
man, come out of that! 
[The Maw straightens up and regards the JupcE 
with respectful interest. The Banker sits down 
with a hopeful air beside the CLrrcyMan on the op- 
posite side of the pit. 
MAN 
I beg your pardon, were you speaking to me? 
JUDGE 
Yes, Iwas. ’maJudge. I dare say you know what 
that is? 
MAN (absently) 
Yes, sir. 
[He is looking anxiously at the Jupen’s feet. 
JUDGE 
I administer the laws. The people that break them 
are brought before me. Some of them I hang, and | 
the rest I send to jail. Look me in the eye! (Ina 
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hoarse whisper across the pit) Out and out crim- 
inal, I have no doubt. Observe his shifty gaze! 
(Roaring at the Man) Well, have you got a 
tongue? What have you got to say for yourself? 
MAN (his eyes fixed on the Juvcx’s feet) 
I don’t think it’s entirely safe, sir. 
JUDGE 
What do you mean? What isn’t safe? 
MAN 
You see, you’re standing on my bomb. 
JUDGE 
What! 
[He backs away hurriedly and goes around to the 
opposite side of the pit. 
MAN 
It might not do any harm; still, I think it’s taking 
unnecessary chances. 
[He picks up the bomb and carefully wipes off the 
dirt. 
sruDGE (glaring at the CLeRcyMan) 
The man is simple-minded. It’s a case for the 
clergy. 
CLERGYMAN 
I endeavored to appeal to his spiritual nature, 
but— 
BANKER 
He has no spiritual nature, and no intelligence. 
CLERGYMAN 
If I could only have a talk with my curate. He’s 
a young man and so modern. I wish— 
BANKER (moodily) 
It’s no good. Without hellfire you’re quite useless. 


\ 
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JUDGE 
We must impress him with the consequences of his 
misdeeds. We must, in short, inspire him with 
terror. 

BANKER (hopefully) 

Yes, yes, that’s the thing exactly. 

JUDGE (sonorously) 
Be calm! Be confident! Trust everything to me! 
I understand these cattle. I know them. 

BANKER (rising and gripping his hand) 
Thank you, Judge, thank you! 
[With an expectant smile, he resumes his seat. The 
Jupce advances to the edge of the pit, and loudly 
clears his throat to command attention. The Man 
has finished polishing the bomb. He puts it down 
anl looks inquiringly at the Juvex. 

JUDGE 
My friend, do you know what will happen to you if 
you persist in perpetrating this outrage? 

MAN 

Happen to me? 

JUDGE 
Yes, to you. 

MAN 
No, sir, I don’t. 

JUDGE 
Very good, I shall inform you. 

MAN 
If you please, sir. 

JUDGE 
You will be arrested; you will be brought into my 
court; you will be tried. And you will be found 
guilty; and I shall sentence you to be hanged. Yes, 
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hanged by the neck until you are dead. Now what 
have you got to say to that? 
MAN (after a thoughtful pause) 
Well, sir, it’s—it’s not a very pleasant outlook, is it? 
JUDGE (triumphantly) 
Ah-ha! So you recognize that fact, do you? 
[He looks at the Banxer and the Cuereyman for 
approval, and they nod their heads encouragingly. 
MAN 
But excuse me, sir, may I ask you a question? 
JUDGE 
Certainly, as many as you like. 
MAN 
Thank you, sir. I just wanted to know who will 
arrest me? 
JUDGE (smiling indulgently) 
Who? Why, the police, of course, 
MAN 
But they won’t know who did it. 
supcE (blankly) 
Won’t know who did it! 
MAN (shaking his head, and picking up his shovel) 
No, sir. They never do. 
[The Juper opens his mouth to speak, but nothing 
comes of it except a choking sound in his throat. 
He throws out his arms wildly and staggers back- 
ward into the arms of the Banxer and the CLERGyY- 
MAN, who have leaped in consternation from their 
seats. 
CLERGYMAN 
If you’d fan him a little, sir, with your hat. 
BANKER 
Yes, yes, of course. Poor fellow! What a pity! 
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(He fans furiously) I say, you don’t happen to 
have a flask about you, Doctor? 


CLERGYMAN 
Really, no, I’m so sorry. I do wish my curate was 
here. Such a modern young man, so resourceful! 
You’ve no idea— 


BANKER 
It’s no matter. He’s coming round, I think. (Plead- 
ingly) Judge, my dear Judge, you’re feeling a little 
better now? 

JUDGE (mumbling) 

Where am I? What happened? 


BANKER 
It’s all right, Judge. Everything is all right. 

JuDGE (gradually regaining his strength and faculties) 
Ah, yes, I am beginning to remember: He—the man 
—he said to me— 


[He shudders. 

CLERGYMAN 
Pray, sir, don’t distress yourself. 

JUDGE (muttering fiercely to himself) 
The majesty and dignity of the law, outraged, in- 
sulted! It is too much—too much! (He advances 
groggily to the pit and bellows) Renegade! (The 
Man looks up) You do not fear the police? 

MAN 
No, sir. 

JUDGE 
You do not fear the long arm of the law? 

MAN 
No, sir. 
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JUDGE (shouting) 
Have you no sense of justice? Have you no prin- 
ciples? 
BANKER (rushing forward and seizing the Jupcr by 
the arm) 
No, no,no! No! You’re on the wrong track. Stop, 
stop! (T'o the Man) Don’t answer that question! 
Don’t say a word! Go on and dig! 
[The Crercyman begins to chant softly to himself: 
“Principle, the first duty of man. The first duty of 
man, Principle.” The Man resumes his work. 
JUDGE 
But—but—I don’t understand. I— 
BANKER (leading him away from the pit) 
Never mind. It’s all right, only we—we’ve been all 
over that. (He mops his brow) Im sorry, but it 
won’t do, you know; it won’t do. 
[They sit down on either side of the CLERGyMan, 
who is still chanting dreamily to himself. 
BANKER (frigidly) 
Would you be good enough to stop that? 
CLERGYMAN 
I’m so sorry. I wasn’t thinking. It—it has a 
sort of rhythm. 
BANKER 
Humph! 
[There is along silence. The Banxer is dejected, 
the CtercyMAN crestfallen, the Juvcr cheerful. He 
lights a cigar. The Man in the pit is whistling 
softly. 
supcE (cheerfully) 
As a matter of fact, there’s no real occasion for 
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concern. You can safely entrust everything to me. — 
The law will take its course. 

BANKER (brightening a little) 
Do you really think so? 

JUDGE 
I am sure of it. The man will unquestionably be 
hanged. 

BANKER 
It’s very good of you to say so. 

JUDGE 
It may take a little time. My calendar is very full 
just now. Yes, it may take several years. But 
ultimately the man will be hanged. 

CLERGYMAN 
Dear me, what a dreadful situation! I do wish 
there was some other course. I must have a talk 
with the Bishop. These things are so distressing. 

sJuDGE (peevishly) 
Well, if you know anything better to do, why don’t 
you do it? 

CLERGYMAN 
I—I— 

BANKER 
No, no, he had his chance. I’m with you, Judge. 
By all means let the man be hanged. 

CLERGYMAN 
I suppose it’s inevitable, but my heart bleeds for 
the unfortunate creature. I can’t help it. (He 
sobs.) 

JUDGE 
If the Church did its duty, we’d be free of these 


criminals. 
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CLERGYMAN 
You’re very hard on us, sir. I’m sure we do all we 
can. I have a tea for nursing mothers twice a month, 
and there is dancing in the rectory every Thursday. 

JUDGE 
Humph! 

CLERGYMAN 
Our Anti-Alcoholic League was just getting nicely 
started when the country went dry. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to, I really don’t. 

JUDGE 
Bah! You’ve lost your nerve: that’s the trouble. 
You’ve got no backbone, 

BANKER 
And no hellfire. 

CLERGYMAN 
I—I am overwhelmed by these reproaches. 

JUDGE (grumbling to himself) 
Damn nuisance! Mess up everything!—Nursing 
mothers !—Tea !—Dancing !—Rectory !—Bah! 

BANKER 
There’s a great deal of truth in what the Judge 
says, but there’s no need to quarrel about it among 
ourselves. The first thing to do is to get this man 
into a good strong jail. 

suDGE (horrified) 
You don’t mean to say you want to put him in jail 
now? 

BANKER 
Well, certainly! Why not? You said you were 
going to hang him, didn’t you? 

JUDGE 
But I can’t hang him now. 
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BANKER 
Of course, I understand that; but he has to be locked 
up somewhere till you’re ready. 

JUDGE 
I don’t know what you’re thinking about. If you 
lock him up now you'll spoil the whole thing, and I 
shan’t be able to hang him at all. 


BANKER 
Well, then, when are we to lock him up? 
JUDGE 
After he blows up the building, of course? 
BANKER (shrieking) 
But it’s my building, and I don’t want it blown up! 
JUDGE 
Calm yourself. Be reasonable. You want the man 
hanged, don’t you? 
BANKER 
Yes, I do. 
JUDGE 
Well, if he doesn’t blow up the building, what am I 
going to hang him for? Answer me that, will you? 
BANKER 
But I want him hanged first. 
JUDGE 
Ah, so that’s it, is it? You want the crime pre- 
vented. It is plain that you know nothing about 
the law. 
BANKER (springing to his feet and pacing about fran- 
tically) 
But what good is the law if it won’t protect my 
property? 
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JUDGE (rising) 
You’re a most unreasonable man. You're not satis- 
fied with anything. 
[The Communist approaches along the walk. He 
is a frail, pale-faced young man, with wild eyes and 
large shell-rimmed spectacles. His clothing is thread- 
bare and too small for him, and he is badly in need 
of a shave. The JuvcE perceives him and starts 
with surprise. 

JUDGE 
I seem to remember your face. Have you ever been 
in my court? 

COMMUNIST (snappishly) 
Yes, I have. 

JUDGE 
I thought so.—Ha! I place you now. You’re the 
fellow that blew up the Governor’s mansion. I sen- 
tenced you to the penitentiary last week for the rest 
of your life. What are you doing here? 

COMMUNIST 
I’ve been pardoned. 

JUDGE 
What! Already? 

COMMUNIST 
I was up there three days. What do you expect? 

JUDGE * 
Who pardoned you? 

COMMUNIST 
The Governor. He shook hands with me. He didn’t 
like the drains. 

JUDGE 
The drains! 
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COMMUNIST 
Yes, the drains in the old house. And now they 
have to build him a new one. 

JUDGE 
Humph! Well, that’s no affair of mine. The law 
was properly administered, and that’s all that con- 
cerns me. I suppose you won’t deny you got a 
square trial? 

coMMUNIST (sulkily) 

Oh, as square as any of them, I guess. 

supcE (smiling blandly and extending his hand) 
And there’s no hard feeling? 

communist (shaking hands without enthusiasm) 
N-n-o. There’s nothing small about me, thank God. 

JUDGE 
I’m glad you feel that way. It does you credit. 
(He hands hima card) Ym coming up for reélection 
next month. I hope you won’t forget me. 

COMMUNIST 
Humph! 

JUDGE 
There’s another thing: a little favor for a friend of 
mine. I wonder if you would. 

COMMUNIST (cautiously) 

W-e-l-l, I might. What is it? What do you want? 

JUDGE 
There’s a fellow over there with a bomb. He’s go- 
ing to blow up that building which belongs to my 
friend. Now, I dare say, he belongs to your organi- 
zation, and I thought perhaps you’d be good enough 
to call him off. 

COMMUNIST 
Who is your friend? 
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JUDGE 
He—er—well, to be perfectly honest with you, he’s 
a banker. 
[He points over his shoulder at the Banxer, who is 
sitting beside the CLERGYMAN in an attitude of deep 
dejection, with his elbows on his knees and his face 
buried in his hands. 


COMMUNIST 
Banker! Nothing doing! 
[He starts to walk away. The Junce seizes his arm. 
JUDGE 
But a most unusual banker, a good banker, an—er— 
an honest banker. 


coMMUNIST (shaking his head) 
There’s no such thing. 


JUDGE 
I vouch for him. 


COMMUNIST (wavering) 
Is he a ten or a twelve per center? 


JUDGE 
Only nine; I swear it. Come, be a good fellow! 
You won’t regret it. 

[He leads him toward the pit. 


COMMUNIST 
Suppose I should be seen with you and—and a 
banker? I’d be ruined, I tell you. It’s a most em- 
barrassing situation for a man of my standing. I’ve 
got a— (With a sigh of resignation) Oh, very 
well. Ill see what I can do about it. 

[He walks to the edge of the pit and picks up the 
bomb. 
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JUDGE (approaching the BANKER) 
That gentleman is a friend of mine. He has volun- 
teered to help you. 
[The Banxer and the CLERGYMAN jump up eacit- 
edly. They talk in whispers, and watch the proceed- | 
ings anxiously. 

communist (shouting into the pit) 
Hi, there, comrade! (The Man stops working and 
looks up) I see you use the B. B. brand. bani do 
you like them? 

MAN 
I’ve had very good success with them. 

COMMUNIST 
I use the “Workman’s Friend”; cheaper and just 
as reliable. Well, every one to his taste, eh? (He 
puts down the bomb) If it isn’t a personal ques- 
tion, whose job is this? 

MAN 
Mine. 

COMMUNIST 
Yes, I know; but who put you up to it—the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen or the Council of Four? 

MAN 
I don’t understand what you mean. 

COMMUNIST 
Come, comrade, speak right out! You’ve no need 
to be afraid of me. I’m the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Public Peril. Look here. See! (He winks 
mysteriously, makes gestures with his hands, and 
utters unintelligible words. The Man watches him 
with an expression of bewilderment) I say, what’s 
wrong with you? Don’t you know the signs? 
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MAN 
I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
COMMUNIST 
Well, what are you doing this for? 
MAN 
It’s a question of principle. 
COMMUNIST 
A question of what? 
MAN 
A question of principle. 
[The Communist stares at him with an air of stupe- 
faction. After a moment the Man resumes his work. 
COMMUNIST (shrugging his shoulders and turning away 
from the pit) 
Principle?—Principle? (He shakes his head) Vm 
afraid I can’t help you. He’s not one of us. 
BANKER (with a hollow groan) 
Oh, these Bolsheviki—these Bolsheviki! 
COMMUNIsT (snarling) 
What do you mean by that, eh? I tell you that man 
isn’t one of us. He’s probably one of your custo- 
mers gone nutty trying to pay your extortions. 
BANKER 
Who are you? Who are you? 
COMMUNIST 
I’m a Communist, and I’m proud of it. 
BANKER (aghast) 
A Communist! (He turns to the Juvcr) There’s 
no security anywhere: It’s an outrage. This man 
ought to be in jail. 
CLERGYMAN 
Gentlemen! Gentlemen! 
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JuDGE (gloomily) 
I put him in jail last week. 

BANKER 
Why didn’t you keep him there? 

JUDGE 
I—er—I— 

COMMUNIST 
Rubbish! Nobody stays in jail any more. It’s a 
formality. 

BANKER 
I want protection against these outlaws and assas- 
sins. As a peaceable, law-abiding citizen, I demand 
it. 

COMMUNIST 
Outlaws and assassins, eh? 'That’s your idea of us. 
Why, you pin-headed fool, we’re the saviors of the 
world. The future of the human race is in our 
hands. We’re going to save this country—what’s 
left of it. 

CLERGYMAN 
But Christianity, my dear sir,—the teachings of the 
great Savior? 

COMMUNIST 
Old stuff, parson, old stuff! 

JUDGE (snapping viciously at the CLERGYMAN) 
Why don’t you mind your own business? What do 
you know about it? 

CLERGYMAN (whimpering) 
I’m sure we do the best we can. We have dancing 
in the rectory, and— 

BANKER (shouting) 
What good is dancing when we need hellfire? 
[At this moment the Poxtceman strolls into view. 
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He is a very short and a very fat policeman, in a 
very baggy uniform. He has a round, stupid face, 
red hair, and a rich brogue. He passes close to the 
excited group, and sits down wnobserved on the op- 
posite side of the pit. After a moment he picks up 
the bomb and examines it curiously, shaking it and 
holding it to his ear with evident interest and pleas- 
ure. 

COMMUNIST 
Bah! The Church don’t count one way or another. 
It’s a medieval institution as dead as personal lib- 
erty. It’s you and the rest of your porch-climbing 
profiteers! You’ve stolen the world, you sleek, well- 
fed crooks. 

BANKER (shaking his fist and choking with fury) 
You—you— (Appealing to the Jupcr) Why don’t 
you do something? Aren’t you a Judge? Isn’t 
there any law left in this land? 

JUDGE (in a hoarse whisper) 

He’s got a right to say what he thinks. It’s guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

BANKER 
But I thought the Democrats changed that? 

JUDGE 
Only during the war. 

BANKER 
Oh, that’s it! Well, at least, when we had war, we 
had some peace. 

COMMUNIST 
Gag-law, that’s what you want, you petty tyrant! 
And war, why wouldn’t you want it? A few more 
millions in your dirty pockets! 
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BANKER 
How dare you speak to me in that manner, you— 
you jailbird? 

CLERGYMAN 
Gentlemen! Gentlemen! I beg of you. 

communist (rolling up his sleeves) 

Jailbird, eh? Ill show you, you filthy robber! 
(Advancing toward the Banxer) Get out of the 
way, Parson. 

[The Pouiceman has exhausted his childish mterest 
in the bomb. He puts it down and at once becomes 
aware of the impending fracas. He watches the 
proceedings with growing displeasure. 

BANKER (jamming his hat over his ears and striking a 
defensive attitude) 

Come on, you anarchist! 

CLERGYMAN (rushing between them) 

No violence, gentlemen! I can’t permit it. bepect 
for my cloth. 

suDGE (grabbing him by the collar) 

Let them alone! It’s no affair of yours. 

COMMUNIST 
Get out of the way! 

BANKER 
Take him away! 

JUDGE (dragging him away) 

Here, now, listen to me! Come out of that! 
[At this point, the Poticeman decides to intervene, 
and advances cautiously with drawn club. 

POLICEMAN (shouting) 

Stop it! Stop it! You’re under arrest, all of you. 
[There is general consternation. The Jupcx drops 
the Currcyman, who, being the smallest and least 
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dangerous looking of the four, is immediately seized 
by the Poxiceman to be used as a sort of shield. The 
Banker and the Communist, at the point of blows, 
suspend activities and stare at the intruder. The 
JubGE recovers his poise and takes command of the 
situation. 

JUDGE (expansively) 
It’s all right, Officer—quite all right. These gen- 
tlemen are friends of mine. 

POLICEMAN 
Oh-ho! Is that so? And who are you? 

JUDGE 
Why, surely you must know me. I’m a judge? 

POLICEMAN 
Are you, now? And isn’t that wonderful? Well, 
you can tell the sergeant all about it. 

JUDGE 
But— 

POLICEMAN (flourishing his club) 
No more of your sass now. You’re under arrest, 
all of you, for disturbing the peace. You should 
take shame to yourselves. Come on! March! 
[He herds them along. 

(Frantic Chorus :) 

BANKER 
I won’t go. It’s an outrage. I’m a peaceable, law- 
abiding citizen. Stop shoving me! Take that stick 
out of my ribs! Tl have you broke for this. The 
Commissioner is a particular friend of mine. I’m a 
banker. My bank is right here in this building. 
Good Lord, this is perfectly absurd! Wait a minute, 
you fool! Listen to me! There’s a man in that pit 
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with a bomb. He’s going to blow up my building. 
I say, wait! Look here, you idiot, I— 


COMMUNIST 

You thick-headed mick, haven’t you got a single 
atom of brains? What are you pinching me for? 
Here I am defending the rights of the common people, 
and look what I get for it. Quit pushing me, will 
you? Ouch! Take that club out of my back! Well, 
let me explain! Wait a minute. Listen to me, will 
you? I was simply taking a stroll down the street, 
and this fat-head here took advantage of my good 
nature. I haven’t done anything. Listen to me! 
[5 


JUDGE ~ 
It’s all a SHEN I tell you. You'll be sorry for 
this day’s work. Look here, you jackass, don’t you 
understand who I am? I can’t make him understand 
anything with all this racket. Shut up! No, no, 
I’m trying to explain things to you. Stop pushing 
that man into me! I’m moving as fast as I can. 
Stupid imbecile! And this is what I get for trying 
to be helpful to a friend— 


CLERGYMAN 

Oh, dear me, what a situation! If my congregation 
__ ever hears of this I shall be ruined. If you please, 
sir, you’re choking me. Have you no respect for 
my cloth? The rector of a parish? Your stick is 
bruising my ear. These gentlemen have done nothing 
wrong. It’s all a hideous mistake, I assure you. If 
you’d just stop a moment, and let me explain, The 
Bishop will hear of this, I know he will. And the 


newspapers! Gracious Heavens! 
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POLICEMAN 

Come along, now! Get along with you! It does you 
no good to screech like that; I can’t hear a word 
you say. Here, you, step up there! And you! 
Come on, now, before I crack you one! You’re go- 
ing to the station whether you like it or not. I’d 
like to get you locked up, to be shut of the noise. 
O-ho, you would, would you? None of your tricks, 
now! I’ve seen the like of you before. It’ll do you 
no good to be screaming that way. Save your 
breath— 
[He herds them out of sight, and their frantic pro- 
tests die away in the distance. The Man in the pit 
has been watchitig the proceedings with an ea- 
pression of mild interest. He sighs, shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and, whistling softly to himself, returns to his 
work, 

The Giru comes into view. She is a cute-looking little 
thing, with fluffy blonde hair, brilliantly rouged 
cheeks and lips, and a shrill, hard voice. She wears 
a snappy suit and a jaunty velvet turban. Her 
skirt is short; indeed, so short that when she sits 
down it is a constant struggle to conceal her knee- 
caps. And her legs are charming: beautifully shaped, 
well-dressed, seductive. As she passes the pit, a 
stray clod from the Man’s shovel rolls against her 
shoes. She stops short and scowls into the pit. 

GIRL 
Say, you big boob, why don’t you look what you’re 
doing? 

MAN 
I beg your pardon. 
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GIRL 
You threw some dirt on my shoes. 

MAN (he looks at the shoes and is fascinated by the 
legs) 
Did I? I’m very sorry. 

GIRL (mollified) 
Well, it’s no matter. It’ll all come out in the wash, 
I guess. (She sits down on a stone at the edge of 
the pit and studies the Man with growing interest) 
What are you doing in there? 

MAN 
I’m digging a hole. 

GIRL 
Say, don’t get fresh! 

MAN (shifting his gaze, with an effort, from ankles to 
eyes) 
I didn’t mean to be fresh. 

GIRL (suspiciously) 
Didn’t you? 

MAN 
No, really I didn’t. 

GIRL 
Well, what are you making that hole for? 

MAN (his eyes have returned to the legs) 
For a bomb. 

GIRL (indifferently) 
Oh! (Pause) What are you going to do with the 
bomb? 

MAN 
I’m going to blow up this building. 

GIRL (she considers the matter) 
Make quite a mess, won’t it? 
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MAN 
Yes, it will. 
GIRL (scowling) 
That’s too bad. I don’t like messes, 
MAN (crestfallen) 
Don’t you? 
GIRL 
I like things neat and tidy. I can’t stand messes. 
MAN (helplessly) 
I—I’m sorry. 
GIRL 
What are you doing it for? 
MAN 
It’s a question of principle. 
GIRL 
A question of what? 
MAN 
A question of principle. 
GIRL 
Say, are you kidding me, or are you just plain nuts? 
MAN (looking into her eyes) 
I’m not kidding you. 
GIRL 
Sure? 
MAN (intensely) 
Sure. 
[She is flattered by his admiration, and a little em- 
barrassed. She shifts her gaze, and his eyes im- 
mediately return to the hypnotic legs. She takes 
this opportunity to study him coolly and apprais- 
ingly. Her interest mounts. Her face assumes a 
coquettish expression, and her voice becomes se- 
ductive. : 
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GIRL 
You know, I kind of like your looks. 
MAN (without raising his eyes from the legs) 
V’m glad you do, because I like yours. 
GIRL 
Can you dance? 
MAN 
Yes, a little. 
GIRL 
Well, say, I got a grand idea: There’s a swell 
cabaret down the line where they got a good floor, 
and some good jazz, and if they know you, you can 
get some of the old “Eight Per Cent”’— (She gets 
up and shakes out her skirt) What do you say? 
MAN 
I'd like to, but— 
GIRL 
But what? 
[She carelessly raises her skirt a little and points 
her toe. 
MAN (his eyes glisten—his voice falters) 
I—I—that is— Well, what about my principles? 
GIRL 
My Gawd! Why worry about them? You can have 
principles when you can’t have anything else. 
[She holds out her hand. 
MAN (his eyes on the legs) 
You know—TI believe you’re right. 
[He grasps her hand and begins to climb out of the 
pit. 
CURTAIN 
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Scene: His bed chamber. 


CALEB STONE’S DEATH 
WATCH 


CaLEs Stone is dying invisibly in a huge 17th Cen- 
tury bed. The head of the bed, which is against the 
center of the back wall, supports a magnificent tester 
with heavy curtains looped back just enough to shield 
the invalid’s eyes from the night lamps on stands at 
either side. Just beyond the left hand stand is a door. 
On the opposite side of the bed a uniformed nurse, 
young and pretty, sits close to the light in an easy 
chair, reading a novel. Doubtless there are other doors 
and windows too, and many pieces of fine heavy furni- 
ture, but so cunningly are those bedside lights devised 
that, save for a narrow space in front of them reaching 
only a little further than the foot of the bed, the room 
is in impenetrable darkness. 

Somewhere in the room a clock with a quick, cheer- 
ful little chime strikes twelve. The NursE yawns, closes 
her book, looks at her wrist watch, goes to the bedside 
and looks at the patient, then bends over him and looks 
long and closely; and now suddenly awaking to quick 
and energetic action, presses a push button on the wall 
and starts quickly around the foot of the bed to the 
door. Before she reaches it there is a muffied knock. 
She opens it and speaks to a servant in the hall. 
NURSE 

Please call the family. Just say to them that Mr. 

Stone does not seem quite so well. (She closes the 
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door, retraces her steps, looks again at the patient, 
and takes up a telephone from the night stand) 
Gramercy, four, one, two, two.—Right. (A pause. 
She rings again) Ring them again, please. (A pause) 
Doctor?—This is Mr. Stone’s nurse.—Yes, sir. I’m 
sorry to disturb you at this hour, but Mr. Stone 
does not seem so well tonight.—Yes.—Yes.—Yes.— 1 
have already done that.—Yes, sir.—Very good. 
Good-bye. 
[She hangs up the receiver and stands beside the | 
bed, watching the patient. 
His sister, Miss Carrie Stons, a little wizened old 
woman as sharp faced and dour as CatxB himself, : 
muffled in a hideous flannel dressing-gown with her 
scant gray hair in a mad disarray of patent curlers, 
slips quietly into the room. 

CARRIE (in a hissing whisper) 
Is he worse? 

NURSE ‘ 
He does not seem quite so well tonight, Miss Stone. 

CARRIE | 
Oh! (This is an habitual exclamation with Carrir. 
It follows the answer to almost any question and | 
seems to imply a constitutional distrust and sus- 
picton) Have you sent for the doctor? 

NURSE 
Yes, I have. He is coming right over. 

CARRIE | 

Oh! (She goes to the bedside, pushes back the cur- | 
tain and examines CaLEs critically) He don’t look 
no different. 

NURSE (non-committally) 
No? 
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CARRIE 
I don’t think we’d ought to wake him up. He never 
liked to be waked up. 

NURSE 
I think there is no danger of disturbing him. He is 
in a state of coma. 

CARRIE 
A state of what? 

NURSE 
Coma. 

CARRIE 
Oh! He never was that way before. (She stares 
at the nurse, then leans over the bed and hisses) 
CaxzB! (She sighs almost with a note of relief) Well, 
I guess he is unconscious. 

[She gets a straight-backed chair out of the dark- 
ness near at hand and sits down, rigidly erect, with 
folded hands, by the head of the bed. The Nurse 
busies herself about the table on the opposite side. © 
A few moments pass. 

And now the door opens softly again. This time 
to admit the sick man’s daughter, ANTOINETTE, who, 
followed by Henry, her husband, tiptoes into the 
room. ANTOINETTE is a large woman with the over-— 
bearing Stone manner and the disagreeable Stone 
voice. She wears a hastily donned negligee and a 
boudoir cap from which her blonde hair is messily 
escaping. Henry is fat, sleck, bald and lazy-looking. 
He wears a very decorative bathrobe over his pa- 
jamas, and seems not more than half awake. An- 
TOINETTE, observing that her aunt is established in 
the choice bedside position, glares savagely at Car- 
RiE, who hitches her chair against the bed rail and 
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glares back at her. Thus, clearly deprived of her 
rights, ANTOINETTE swishes her way around the bed 
and seats herself in the nurse’s chair. She pulls 
back the curtain and bends over the bed. 
ANTOINETTE (in a Barrymoresque tone which she con- 
siders suited to the occasion) 
Father! (A pause) Dear Father! 
CARRIE (cheerfully) 
He can’t hear you; he’s unconscious. 
ANTOINETTE (horrified) 
Unconscious? Father is unconscious? (Imperi- 
ously) Nurse! Nurse! Is Mr. Stone unconscious? 
NURSE 
I am sorry to say he is. 
[Henry sighs in a manner that suggests relief and 
then tries rather vainly to turn tt off into a yawn. 
ANTOINETTE (glaring at him) 
Henry, do you hear? Father is unconscious. 
HENRY (meekly) 
Yes, my dear. (He hesitates, wondering just what_- 
is expected of him) Um—er—dreadful, isn’t it? 
[Carrie sniffs disdainfully. This is another of Car- 
RIE’S habits which she indulges on the slightest prov- 
ocation. It consists in wrinkling her nose and in- 
haling three or four times staccato, and it indicates 
extreme and derisive disapproval. 
ANTOINETTE 
Where is the doctor? Why isn’t he here? 
NURSE . ; 
He is on the way now. 
ANTOINETTE 
Well, he should be here. He should have been here 
long ago. (She leans back im her chair. Queru- 
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lously) Henry, why don’t you get a chair and sit 
down? 

HENRY (shifting his weight from one foot to the other) 
I’m quite comfortable, my dear. 

ANTOINETTE 
For pity sake, don’t argue with me. It makes me ~ 
nervous to see you fidgeting. Get a chair and sit 
down. 

HENRY 
Yes, my dear. 
[He gets a chair out of the darkness and sits down 
near the foot of the bed, and after a few moments 
dozes. 

CARRIE (after a pause. Tartly) 
Where’s Tony? 

ANTOINETTE 
She’ll be here in a minute. Poor child, she was so 
tired tonight I hardly had the heart to wake her. 

CARRIE 
Oh!—’Tain’t often she’s home this early. 

ANTOINETTE (hurt and indignant) 
Why, Carrie Stone, what do you mean by that? 
(Carrie sniffs) The child’s hardly been out of the 
house since father was taken ill. I really don’t know 
what you mean. It’s most annoying of you. 

CARRIE 
I know when the front door opens and I know when 
it shuts. I’m a light sleeper, Antoinette—to my 
grief. 

ANTOINETTE (whimpering) 
You ought to be ashamed to fuss at me with poor 
father in this condition. You really ought. 
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CARRIE 
Well, if you want her to run wild day and night, 
it’s your own business. *I'wouldn’t be my way of 
raising children, but— 

ANTOINETTE (dabbing at her eyes) 

It’s very cruel of you, Carrie—very cruel. 

CARRIE 
Oh !—Well ’tain’t nothing to me one way or the other. 
[The door opens and Tony comes in. Tony is an 
utterly seductive little flapper with the latest things 
in walks and talks and poses and manners; and the 
dernier cri in pink silk negligees and caps. Her cute 
little face wears an expression of annoyance, and 
she is, as she appears to be, greatly and frankly 
bored. 

ANTOINETTE 
My dear child, whatever kept you so long? 

TONY (snappishly) 

Well, you told me to take off my dress and put on a 
negligee, didn’t you? 

ANTOINETTE (quickly, but not quickly enough) 
Hush, Tony! Your dear grandfather— 

[She sobs noisily in hope of avoiding retribution. 

CARRIE (sniffing vigorously) 

Oh!—I might have known that was the way of it. 
tony (lounging against the bed. Sweetly) 
What’s put your teeth on edge, Aunt Carrie? 

CARRIE 
Your mother was just telling me that you were so 
tired tonight she just couldn’t bear to wake you up. 

ANTOINETTE (outraged) 

Carrie! (Zo Henry) Henry! Do you hear the 
way that Carrie is talking to me? 
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HENRY (roused from his nap) 
Eh? What?—What’s that, my dear? 

ANTOINETTE 
Carrie has been insulting to me, positively insulting. 
I won’t bear it. 

HENRY (helplessly) 
Dear me! Now that’s too bad. Really, I— 

ANTOINETTE (hysterically) 
She’s got to stop it. I simply won’t endure it. You 
can tell her that, Henry. (Muttering furiously) 
Right in front of my own child—the very idea—I 
was never so mortified— 

HENRY 
Yes, my dear, of course. (He clears his throat. 
Feebly) I say, Carrie. You shouldn’t do it—er— 
you really shouldn’t. 

CARRIE 
Shouldn’t do what? 

HENRY 
Why—er—you shouldn’t devil Antoinette, and—and 
—er—make her cry, and all that. 

CARRIE 
And what call had she to lie to me? Just answer 
me that. 

HENRY (desperately) 
I don’t know anything about it, but you shouldn’t 
do it, Carrie. I simply can’t permit it. 

CARRIE (furious) 
Oh!—Is that so? Well, you just listen to me, Henry: 
No lazy, good-for-nothing fortune-hunter can come 
into this family and give me orders. And don’t you 
forget it! (She sniffs violently) 
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ANTOINETTE (outraged) 
Oh! 

HENRY (with a sickly smile, in a sickly voice) 
You’re positively vulgar. 

Tony (earnestly) 
I wish Grandfather could hear you. He’d shut your 
mouths in a hurry—all of ’em. 

ANTOINETTE (shocked) 
Tony. ' 
[There is a long, dead silence. It is possible that 
they are reflecting on just what Grandfather would 
say and do. The Nurse goes to the bed and looks 
at the patient. 

ANTOINETTE (in a sepulchral whisper) 
Is there any change? 

NURSE 
No, I think not. (She adds cheerfully) He is not 
suffering, you know. 

CARRIE (leaning forward eagerly) 
How’s that? What say? 

ANTOINETTE (whispering hoarsely) 
She says there is no change in the condition, and 
that he is not suffering. 

CARRIE 
Oh! 
[She looks suspiciously at the Nurse. 

ANTOINETTE 
Dear me, I can’t think what could be keeping the 
doctor! Don’t you think you should call him again, 
Nurse? 

NURSE 
It’s only a few minutes since I spoke with him, and 
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he said he would come immediately. I’m sure he 
hasn’t had time to get here yet. 
ANTOINETTE 
You think not? It seems a perfect age since Peters 
called me. Oh, dear, it’s most trying. (TJ'o Tony) 
Tony, my child, do get a chair and sit down, 
TONY (sitting on the edge of the bed) 
I’m all right here. 
ANTOINETTE 
Do asI say. You make me wildly nervous fidgeting 
there; and besides, it isn’t respectful or appropriate. 
TONY 
Oh, very well! 
[She gets a chair out of the darkness and sits down 
at the foot of the bed, across from her father. 
CARRIE 
Why isn’t Tom here? 
ANTOINETTE 
I’m sure I don’t know. 
CARRIE 
Well, if you ask me, he ought to be here. It’s the 
least he could do. 
ANTOINETTE 
Henry! 
HENRY (rousing with difficulty) 
Yes, my dear. 
ANTOINETTE 
Where is Tom? 
HENRY (vaguely) 
Tom?—Oh, yes, of course, my dear, to be sure. I— 
er—lI think Peters said he hadn’t come in yet. 
ANTOINETTE 
I never heard of such a thing. It’s simply disgrace- 
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ful. The idea of his being out when his father is 
in this condition! 

CARRIE (sniffing) 

It’s no more than I’d expect. He’s never shown con- 
sideration for any living thing since the day he was 
born. 

TONY (disgustedly) 

Aw, why pick on Tom? 

ANTOINETTE 
Hush, my child! You’re too young to understand 
these things. (J’o Henry) Do you know where he 
is, Henry? 

HENRY | 
No, my dear, I haven’t the most remote idea. We're 
not on—er—very friendly terms, you know. Peters 
said he might be at the Club and he’d call him there. 

CARRIE 
Oh!—at the Club! 

[She sniffs viciously. 

TONY 
Well, suppose he is at the Club, what of it? 

ANTOINETTE (warningly) 

Tony. 

TONY 
Well, why shouldn’t he be at the Club? Why would 
any sane person stick around this place if they didn’t 
have to? 

ANTOINETTE 
Tony! Have you no realization of your grand- 
father’s condition? 

TONY (mumbling) 

It’s the truth, anyway. 
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ANTOINETTE 
I’m amazed at you. 
CARRIE (communing with herself) 
I’m not. It’s just what I’d expect. 
ANTOINETTE 
Henry! 
HENRY 
Yes, my dear. 
ANTOINETTE 
I wish you’d speak to Tony. 
HENRY 
Why, certainly, my dear. (Vaguely) Tony! 
TONY (impudently) 
What? 
HENRY 
Er—don’t annoy your mother. 
TONY 
I’m not annoying her. 
HENRY (fretfully) 
Well, don’t do it again. 
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[Tony grumbles unintelligibly; Carrie sniffs. There 
is along silence. The door is opened noisily and his 
son, Tom, a man in the forties, puffy, red-faced, 
slightly the worse for liquor, rough of speech, coarse 
of manner, wearing a dinner jacket over a crumpled 


shirt, walks heavily into the room. 


tom (nodding carelessly to the Nursx and ignoring the 


others) 
What’s the matter—anything wrong? 


NURSE (she seems to look on Tom with more favor than 


the others) 


Your father does not seem quite so well tonight, Mr. 


Stone. 
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TOM 
Hm—yes—Peters told me that over the phone. (He 
hesitates awkwardly) I—er—I came right over. 
(Carrie sniffs. He glances at her with careless 
irritation) Hello, Carrie! Dinner disagree with you? 
(Carrie sniffs again and snaps her jaws. He looks 
away from her to the figure on the bed, and the tone 
of his voice is more respectful) How you feeling, 
Guv’nor? 

CARRIE 
He’s unconscious. 

Tom (impressed) 

Unconscious? That right? (He looks at the Nurse 
for confirmation. She nods her head) You don’t 
say ?’—H’m.—Bad as all that, eh? (He sits down 
heavily on the end of the bed. ANTOINETTE is 
dabbing at her eyes. Henry is dozing. He looks 
at them and looks away, bored and depressed. His 
eye lights on Tony and brightens) Hello, Tony! 
Where’d they find you this early? 


tony (shaking her head warningly) 


Nix. Nix. 
TOM 

Huh? What? 
TONY 


Cut it! I’m in bad with the family. 

tom (looking from one to the other of his relatives 
with good-natured contempt) 
Oh, well, I wouldn’t let that worry me! (He observes 
her costume with growing appreciation) Say, that’s 
some outfit you’ve got on. Do you know—in that 
rig you’re a dead ringer for that girl, Fanny— 
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Fanny, what’s her name—the one that’s dancing on 


the Midnight Roof? 


ANTOINETTE (outraged) 
Tom Stone! 


tom (startled) 
Eh? What? 


ANTOINETTE 
Have you no sense of decency at all? 


TOM 
Now what’s the matter with you? 


ANTOINETTE (working toward a mild hysteria) 
If you have no more respect for your poor father 
than to talk about such things when he lies here on 
his death bed, you might at least spare the rest of 
us. It’s shocking and disgusting. 

TOM 
Oh, rats! 

ANTOINETTE 
And to put such ideas in a young girl’s head! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I forbid it, do 
you hear, Tom Stone? I forbid any such remarks 
in my daughter’s presence. 

CARRIE 
If she didn’t wear that kind of clothes, she wouldn’t 
lay herself open to that kind of comparison. 

TOM (wearily) 
Aw, dry up, Carrie! (He turns with more fire to 
ANTOINETTE) You know me, Antoinette. I do what 
I please and I say what I please, and if I think Tony 
looks like a chorus girl and I want to tell her so, 
that’s my business. 
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ANTOINETTE 
Tom Stone! How dare you? (She appeals weepily 
to Henry) Henry! Henry! 

HENRY (awake but apprehensive) 

Yes, my dear. 

ANTOINETTE 
Do you hear how Tom has been talking to me? 

HENRY (dodging plaintively) 

Oh, I say now—er— 

ANTOINETTE 
Did you hear what he said to me? 

HENRY 
No—er—that is, yes, my dear—part of it. 

ANTOINETTE 
And are you going to permit any man to speak to 
your wife in that fashion? * 

HENRY (hastily) 

No, of course, my dear—er—certainly not. (T'oe 
Tom without enthusiasm) Now, I say—look here, 
Tom— 

tom (interrupting roughly) 

I don’t want any of your lip. 

HENRY (subsiding weakly) 

Oh, I say, let’s not get into a wrangle. It’s—it’s such 
rotten taste. 

tony (fervently) 

I just wish Grandfather could hear you—all of you. 
[There is a dead silence. 

The door opens and the Doctor comes into the | 
room. He is an elderly man with a brusque manner 
and a gruff voice. He nods briefly to the company, 
walks briskly around the bed, converses in an under- 
tone with the Nursn, sits on the edge of the bed and 
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studies the patient, then stands up and addresses 
the company in general in a kindly but quite pro- 
fessional tone. 

DOCTOR 
I’m sorry to say I’m afraid there is nothing more 
that can be done. 

ANTOINETTE 
Oh, Doctor, you don’t mean— 
[She sobs into her handkerchief. Carrie snuffles. 
Henry mumbles and twists wneasily in his chair. 
Tom stands awkwardly and shoves his hands in his 
trouser pockets. Even 'Tony is impressed. 

HENRY 
But I say, Doctor! Really, is there no chance at all? 

DOCTOR 

* There is always a chance, the chance of a miracle. 
Nothing else can save him. 
[There is a faint sigh which seems to proceed from 
the mourners as a whole, and which is vaguely sug- 
gestive of relief. 

tom (much subdued) 
Do—do you think he may go soon? 

DOCTOR 
Yes, very soon. I think it is now only a matter of 
minutes. 

TOM 
Good Lord! 
[He sits down limply on the foot of the bed, 

CARRIE 
Will he be conscious again, Doctor? 

DOCTOR 
No, it is unlikely. As a rule, this state of coma con- 
tinues to the end. 
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CARRIE 
Oh !— 
[She pulls back the curtain a little and looks at 
CALEB. 
The Doctor gets a chair out of the darkness and sits 
down close beside the bed. The Nurse stands at- 
tentively at his side. ANTOINETTE is sobbing brok- 
enly. Henry, wide awake and bolt upright, presents 
a respectfully appropriate appearance. Even 'Tony 
has pulled her chair a little closer to the bed and is 
weeping decently. 

ANTOINETTE 
Oh, is there nothing, Doctor?—Nothing? 

DOCTOR 
Nothing, madam, except, as I have said—a miracle. 
[And now of a sudden those cunning bedside lights 
are dark, and the bed itself and all its pleasant com- 
pany vanished straightway from sight. 
At this very instant, behold, appearing marvellously 
out of nowhere, two of the strangest little figures 
with ruddy, cheerful little faces and gold-rimmed 
specs, and thin gray hair neatly parted in the mid- 
dle. They wear baggy black trousers and black vests 
and old-fashioned roll collars with little black bow 
ties. They are coatless and their white shirt sleeves 
are covered to the elbow with black sleeve protectors. 
Each carries a pen-holder behind his ear. A little 
circle of pale light surrounds and reveals them. * 
They are strolling, arm in arm, conversing amiably. © 
Suddenly they halt at sight of something invisible 
‘to us. 

FRED 
Hello, what’s this? 
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sim (carelessly) 
Death bed, of course. Don’t you see, there’s the 
doctor and the nurse and all the mourners? 

FRED 
Why, yes, that’s plain enough. But where’s the 
death watch? 

JIM 
By George, that’s right! I never thought of that. 
(He looks up and down and all around) There isn’t 
a soul in sight. 

FRED (much impressed) 
I’ve heard of these things, but I’ve never seen it 
happen before. 

sim (still peering vaguely about) 
It beats me. 

FRED 
They tell a story down my way about a fellow that 
came over and there was no one waiting for him but 
a dog, but I never took much stock in it. 

JIM 
Well, there ain’t even a dog around here. 

FRED (solemnly) 
No, sir; you’re right, Jim, there ain’t. 

JIM 
Do you suppose we could be mistaken? 

FRED (studying the invisible scene) 
I don’t see how we could. 

JIM 
Let’s take a look at him. 

FRED 
Let’s. 
[So they move a little closer to the invisible object 
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on the invisible bed, and, having looked, recoil 
abruptly with exclamations of amazement. 

JIM 
Why, doggone my buttons, it can’t be! 

FRED 
Goshamighty, did you see what I saw? 

JIM 
Caleb Stone! 

FRED 
I couldn’t believe my eyes. Of all the gosh-blamed 
things! 

JIM 
The mean old son of a gun! Just to think of it: 
ain’t it rich? 

FRED (beginning to chuckle) 
Rich? It’s the best joke I ever heard. 

gm (choking with mirth) 
It beats a circus. 
[And now these two venerable spirits are so over- 
come with merriment that they literally hang on each 
other’s necks, shaking with laughter. 

FRED (after several ineffectual efforts to control him- 


self ) 


When—when I think of the years I worked for that 


old rascal! Oh, ha-ha-ha-ha! 
JIM 
Me too, Fred. Ha-ha-ha! And think of it: you 
and me are the only death watch he’s got. 
FRED 
Ain’t it immense? 
JIM 
It’s simply wonderful. 
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FRED 
Say, Jim! 

JIM 
What? 

FRED 
You see that crowd of mourners around the bed? 

JIM 
Yes. 

FRED (thoughtfully) 
Well, the old man must have been kind of decent to 
his family or they wouldn’t feel like that. 

JIM 
Oh, I don’t know. Maybe they don’t feel as bad as 
they look. 

FRED (brightening) 
Maybe not. 

J™ 
Let’s listen in and find out. 

FRED 
That’s a kind of a mean trick. 

JIM 
Oh, what’s the difference, just this once? 

FRED 
All right, come on! 
[And the two little figures, standing side by side, fix 
their eyes on the spot where but a moment ago the 
sleepy Henny was respectably lamenting. And now, 
incredibly enough, out of the darkness a voice: 
Hewnry’s voice beyond a doubt, but slow and me- 
chanical of utterance, as if Henry slept and dreamed 
aloud, and muffled, as if remote. 

HENRY’S VOICE 
So nothing but a miracle can save him. (A faint 
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sigh of unmistakable relief) Thank God the age of 
miracles is past. 

sim (turning his head, chuckling) 
Well, there’s one heir that don’t feel so bad. 

FRED 
Let’s try another. 
[They gaze attentively again. 

THE NURSE’s voice (slow, mechanical, distant) 
I wish somebody’d take me to a show tomorrow night. 
I'll call up Harry; maybe he will. I wish I had a 
club sandwich and a bottle of beer. Tom Stone’s 
the only decent one in the family. He’s got a way 
with him. I wish I had his money. I wish— 

FRED 
Try the doctor. 
[They move their heads a trifle. 

THE DOCTOR’S VOICE 
Five thousand or ten thousand—five thousand or ten 
thousand. Five thousand isn’t enough. Ten thou- 
sand sounds a little steep. The family wouldn’t 
kick about it; they’ll be too tickled to care; but it 
might make some talk outside. Five thousand isn’t 
enough. Well, split the difference; say seventy-five 
hundred. That sounds business-like and it ought 
to satisfy everybody. Tl get a new car and have 
the plumbing done over. Not bad—not bad. If 
he’d got well, I’d been lucky to get five hundred. 

sim (explosively) 
The darned old robber! 

FRED 
Hush! Try the next one. 
[Again they shift their gaze a little. 
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ANTOINETTE’S VOICE. 
Madame Gai has the smartest styles. Charlotte’s 
things have less style, but she fits me better. Tl 
have them both come in the morning. What a relief 
to get rid of Carrie and Tom. I wonder where I 
had better go for millinery. I wish Tony would stop 
fidgetting. I shall take her abroad immediately. 
I wish— 

FRED (disgustedly) 
Well, that’s enough of that, 

sim (cheerfully) 
Next! 

TOM’S VOICE 
I wonder how much the guv’nor has got. I hope 
there’ll be plenty of cash. I wonder who the execu- 
tor’ll be. I wish I had a drink. It won’t take me 
long to move out of this old ark. I wish I dared to 
light a cigarette in here. It’ll be a blessing to get 
away from Carrie and Antoinette and Henry, the 
fathead. I wish I had a drink. That nurse isn’t 
such a bad-looker. I wonder— 

FRED (turning away) 
Faugh! 

JIM 
Sweet character, isn’t he? Come on, don’t quit. 
Let’s finish it now. If there’s one honest tear in the 
gang, let’s find it. 

TONY’S VOICE. 
I won’t be able to go anywhere for a month. I don’t 
see why. It’s all rot. Nobody would ever recognize 
me, anyway, in the places I go. I'll have to call off 
the party tomorrow night. Gee, but I hate to. I 
wish I was married, so I could do what I please. 
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Nasty old Carrie, the old cat! Tl show her where 
to head in now. I wish— 

JIM 
That must be his granddaughter. 

FRED (grimly) 
Yes, I suppose so. Well, there’s nobody left now 
but the sister. 

JIM 
Let’s finish the job. 

CARRIE’S VOICE 
T’ll get the house. He couldn’t do less than that. 
I suppose the services’ll be in the First Baptist 
Church. I’ll wear my old black dress; it’ll do nicely. 
If I get the house it won’t take me long to show the 
rest of them the door. Tom is making eyes at that 
hussy of a nurse. I expect she’s no better than he is. 
Well, if I get the house— 
[Frep turns away, shaking his head. 

JIM 
Well, are you satisfied ? 

FRED 
Fine lot of mourners, eh? Say, wouldn’t it be a joke 
on them if— 
[He breaks off to chuckle delightedly to himself. 

sim (ecstatically) 
Fred, you just naturally took those words out of 
my mouth. (He fairly chortles with glee) Say, dog- 
gone, wouldn’t it be immense? 

FRED (holding his sides) 
I can’t remember when I’ve laughed like this. Oh, 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 
[And so absorbed are these two mischievous spirits 
in their most unspiritual mirth that they fail to 
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observe the approach of Cates Stone himself. For 
a moment ago, close beside the spot where his bed 
was last seen, Cates has suddenly appeared. Wiz-- 
ened, scrawny, sharp-featured, quite bald except for 
a thin fringe of snow-white hair, dressed in an ill- 
fitting black frock coat and baggy trousers, CaLzB, 
barring a slightly bewildered expression, might just 
have risen from his office chair. 


CALEB (sharply) 
Well? 
[The culprits fall back like apprehended school-boys, 
and try to control their mirth, which breaks out 
now and then in snickers. 


Sawaartas 


CALEB (regarding them sternly) 
What do you mean by such conduct? (They nudge 
each other. but neither speaks, and gradually they 
pull tolerably straight faces) Now, then, what are 
you doing here? What do you want? (They shuffle 
their feet and bow their heads to conceal their de- 
light) Come, come, out with it! My time is valuable. 
What do you want? 

FRED (with a great effort to appear natural) 
I guess you don’t remember me, Mr. Stone? 

CALEB (snappishly) 
No, I don’t. 

FRED 
I used to work for you. I kept the E to G ledgers 
for almost twenty years. 

CALEB 
Well, I don’t need any more bookkeepers now. Busi- 
ness is bad. Anyway, you’re too old—much too old. 
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FRED (grimly) 
Yes, I remember, that’s what you told me when you 
let me go. 

CALEB (with a sharp cackle which serves him for a 
laugh) 
Well, you ain’t got any younger since, have you? 
(With a gesture of dismissal he turns toward Jim) 
What do you want? 

sim (stuttering under valiant efforts at poise) 
I used to work for you, too, Mr. Stone. I kept the 
H. to K. ledgers. 

CALEB 
I seem to remember you. 
[There is something about this incomplete recollec- 
tion that disturbs him. 


* JIM 


I kept your private ledger, too, for a spell. 
CALEB (mentally reviewing the past) 
Humph! (The thing eludes him and he makes an 
effort to dismiss it) Well, you’re too old to keep 
books now,—too old. (He turns away abruptly. 
Memory fills the gap. He pauses and turns back. 
His tone is less sharp and just a bit uncomfortable) 
Do you know, I—er—I had an idea you were dead. 
JIM 
I am dead. 
CALEB (doubting his ears) 
What? What’s that? 
JIM 
I’ve been dead for eighteen years, 


CALEB (furiously) 
What do you mean by such talk as that? 
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Jim (with a broad grin) 

I’m dead, he’s dead, and you’re dead, too. 

CALEB (beginning to be uneasy) 

How—how dare you play such games with me? 

FRED (hugging himself rapturously) 

Bellow away, Caleb Stone, but all the same, you’re 
dead—dead as a doornail. 

JIM 
Dead as a smoked herring. 

CALEB (choking with rage, but retreating with furtive 
glances to either side) 
Why—why—infernal—impudence— 

JIM (pointing) 

Look over there. 

[Cates turns his head and reels back with an ea- 
clamation of terror, having presumably confronted 
the spectacle of his own remains in his own bed. 
He rubs his eyes and looks again and the teeth 
chatter in his head. 

FRED 
Now, then, you see for yourself, you’re absolutely 
dead. 

CALEB (as well as his chattering teeth permit) 

No, no! No!—Dream—dreaming—nightmare— 

Jim (disgustedly) 

Don’t that beat the Dutch! If he isn’t the hard- 
headed old party! 

CALEB (has pinched his arm and is staring at it in 
stupefaction) 

I—I don’t feel anything. 

FRED 
Well, gosh-a-mighty, man, what do you expect? 
Can’t you understand? You’re dead. 
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CALEB (wailing) 
But I don’t understand it. I don’t like it. 

sim (crossly) 
What’s wrong with it? 

CALEB 
It’s not my idea at all. I wasn’t brought up to ex- 
pect anything like this. I’m a Baptist. 

FRED 
Shucks, don’t let that worry you. Everybody gets 
fooled, Baptists and all. 

JIM 
Well, are you ready to admit now that you’re dead? 

CALEB ( glancing quickly over his shoulder—faintly) 
I—I suppose I must be. (He collapses weakly into 
an invisible chair and groans) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! 
[The two old spirits take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ecstatic glances, and while Frep 
hugs himself with glee, Jim executes a noiseless jig 
step. 

CALEB (struck with a new idea—suspiciously) 
I don’t see any angels. 

JIM 
You don’t? You’re looking at a pair of first-raters 
right now. 

CALEB (horrified) 
Are you angels? 

FRED (sternly) 
Certainly we’re angels. 

CALEB (snivelling) 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What a disappoint- 
ment! Oh, dear! 
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sim (imitating CaLxEs’s natural tone as closely as he 
can) 
Now look here, Caleb Stone, we’ve had about enough 
of this. Our time is valuable. (Cates looks up 
fearfully) The point is: now that you’re here, what 
are you going to do? 

CALEB 
Oh, dear! I don’t know! 

FRED 
Where’s your death watch? 

CALEB (blankly) 
Death watch? Deathwatch? I don’t know what you 
mean. 

FRED 
A death watch is some of your friends that wait for 
you over here, and take you around, and introduce 
you, and make you at home till you get used to it: 
that’s a death watch. Everybody has one, every 
decent person. Where’s yours? 

CALEB (miserably) 
I—I don’t know. 

JIM 
Well, we know, Caleb Stone: you haven’t got any 
death watch; you haven’t got a friend in the whole 
blame universe. You’ve never done a kind act to 
anyone, not even a dog. If you had, he’d be here. 

CALEB (moaning) 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

JIM 
It’s no good snivelling, Caleb Stone. The question 
is: what are you going to do about it? 

CALEB (tremulously) 
Can’t—can’t you gentlemen be my death watch? 
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Jim (outraged) 
Us! We be your death watch! Why, doggone it, 
man, what are you thinking of? We used to work 
for you. 

CALEB 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What will become of me? 

FRED 
Why, you'll just wander up and down the black space 
alone for ages. Nobody’ll speak to you or have 
anything to do with you. You'll be alone, always 
alone. 

CALEB (cringing with terror) 
Oh, oh, oh! Oh, no, not that! Help me! Save me! 
Isn’t there anything I can do? Anything? 

JIM 
There might be just one thing,—if it ain’t too late. 

CALEB 
What? Oh, please tell me what! J’ll do anything,— 
anything. 

JIM 
You might,—mind you, I don’t say you can,—but 
you might go back. 

CALEB (stupidly) 
Back? Back to life? 

JIM 
What do you think, Fred? Is there a chance for 
him? 

FRED 
Well, it has been done. 

CALEB (dancing with eagerness) 
How? How? Tell me how. Oh, suicky, tell me 
how! 
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FRED 
Just think yourself alive. 

CALEB 
Think? Think myself alive? I don’t understand. I 
don’t know what you mean. 

sim (impatiently) 

Think, man, think! Use your nut. Life itself is 
only an idea, 

CALEB 
Yes, yes, I see; I will. I am thinking—thinking— 

thin— 

[He is scuttling backward while he speaks. His 
last word seems to melt into the air, and the pale 
light surrounding him goes out. 

FRED 
Well, goshamighty, Jim, I actually believe he’s done 
it! 
| He chuckles delightedly. 

JIM 
Ain’t it immense? 

[Arm in arm they start to stroll away. 

FRED 
Do you think it will do him any good? 

Jim (contemptuously) 

Naw, not him. He’ll always believe he dreamed it. 
[And with the last word they and their light have 
vanished. 

And here again is CaLEs’s bed, and CaLEs’s cunning 
bedside lights just as we left them. The mourners 
seem hardly to have moved. ANTOINETTE is sobbing 
with redoubled fury; Carnrix ts sniffling with all her 
might; Henry and Tom and Tony are as we left 
them. The Doctor, medicine case in hand, is pro- 
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ceeding on tiptoe toward the door. The Nurse is 
about to perform her last professional rite and draw 
the sheet across the dead man’s face. As she bends 
over to this task, suddenly she starts back with a 
smothered cry. 
NURSE 
Doctor! Doctor! 
[The Docror hurries back to her and together they 
bend over the bed. The mourners’ lamentations are 
stilled and they huddle closer to the bed. After @ 
few moments the Doctor straightens up. His face 
wears an expression of complete bewilderment. 
DOCTOR 
I—I don’t understand it. His—his pulse is normal. 
THE MOURNERS (in chorus) 
What? 
poctor (recovering his professional demeanor) 
There has been a miracle. 
[A deep sigh proceeds from the mourners as a whole, 
but its precise quality would be difficult to analyze. 
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“Brains” was first produced March 9, 1925, by the De- 
partment of Drama, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Following is a copy of 


the program: 


CHARACTERS 
WIROGHEGORS Seed so 4-4 cv 6s eld slethe.se sin des Robert Alderdice 
Rec RERTE MTS hoe carePre aos ald steleters ofels! «ane sh Ellsworth Perrin 
REAR PE BINGE). os ss sls acaem racers Hardie Albright 
Donald McClure 
CS yn OE ee eg Rs {2 O. Norbeck 
Robert Pike 


Scene: An uncharted island in the South Seas. 


Sracep sy B. Ipen Payne 


“Casualties” was first produced December 11, 1921, by 
the Actor-Friends at the Garrick Theater, New York. Fol- 
lowing is a copy of the program: 


MP ETRU VTA Nos csp elec oes eie ore a 0% ono ee Charles Ellis 
SP ET ddoe VVCOMAN ar atsicl ctareivie Sinisa ore. 3-0 6 as ee Anne Elstner 
SETH LOC TOR aicic bis:esscass cre 0's 01 «0/006, oe Sr Gene Lincoln — 


The curtain will be lowered for one minute to indicate the 
passing of two hours. 


Scene: A room in a cheap flat. 


Produced under the direction of Eva Lm GaLiienne. 


ie 
Ne satin: vith sd hit ipieie Nika Hewitt 
tener oe tn Les eet ae et bibsaeeeit 
Sythe s obo: ¥ / Vani oe 
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